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HE Naval Conference appears to have reached 
its last act—or the last act but one. The 
** formula ”’ has been run to earth, but there 
is singularly little chance of its resulting in a Five- 
Power agreement. Mr. MacDonald’s interpretation of 
Article XVI. of the Covenant does not, of course, involve 
us in ** automatic military sanctions,”’ and it is difficult 
to believe that the French have been doing anything 
else in these discussions but an elaborate piece of play- 
acting. Their willingness to reduce their figures depends 
not on Great Britain but on Italy. France, says M. 
Dumesnil, must have 240,000 tons more than Italy. 
Italy, however, has not budged, and will not budge, by 
an ounce from her claim to parity, and by the time these 
lines appear in print Signor Grandi will probably have 
made his final refusal. That will be the end of any 
lingering hopes of the Five-Power agreement, and the 
stage will be clear for the conclusion of an agreement 
among the rest of us. Over this there is happily no 
reason to anticipate any hitch, since Japan has settled 
her outstanding differences with the United States. It 
seems likely, moreover, that the Anglo-American- 
Japanese treaty will be drawn in such a form as to leave 
room for France and Italy to come into it later—if and 
when they wish to. 
* * * 

The gains that we may expect from the Three-Power 
agreement are considerable. There should be a holiday 
in battleship building, which will save a good many 
millions sterling, and which, we may hope, will be 
renewed and renewed again; for only a fit of madness 








will revive the feed for ‘aun wuties monsters. So 
far as cruisers are concerned, we have settled on a 
reasonably low figure, and our understanding with the 
United States will remove the fear of being driven into 
the folly and waste of competitive building. The 
Americans, it is true, will have to pay a stiffer price for 
the parity they insist on. Some have put the cost of the 
necessary new building as high as a thousand million 
dollars. This is, no doubt, greatly exaggerated ; but it 
will evidently be substantial. Still, if they prefer display 
to economy, it is their affair and not ours. In the 
matter of submarines we have less to congratulate our- 
selves on; for here France has set the pace. We urged 
the abolition of the submarine, and failing that, a 
limitation of its size to 2,000 tons. But this did not suit 
the French, who have already launched their 2,880 
Surcouf, and are projecting a couple more like her. And 
so it has been agreed that each Power may, if it so desires, 
build three super-submarines of 2,880 tons armed with 
6-inch guns. We hope that Great Britain, at any rate, 
will not so desire. As for the much talked of ‘* humani- 
sation ’’ of submarine warfare, the rules that have been 
drawn up are vague and feeble, and appear to have no 
practical importance whatever. 
* * * 

Mr. Gandhi’s efforts to get himself arrested have con- 
tinued without intermission. He breaks the Salt Law in 
the most ostentatious way and delivers seditious 
speeches all in vain; the police merely go home to 
dinner. The Viceroy’s tactics in this contest are not 
only remarkable; they have evidently been—to judge 
from Mr. Gandhi’s chagrin—extraordinarily successful. 
The Mahatma, instead of being a martyr, has become 
slightly ridiculous, and the inevitable effect of that has 
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been to weaken his campaign. This is not to say, how- 
ever, that it is negligible. A great deal of feeling has 
been stirred up among the peasantry, and though 
Gandhi himself is still at large, it has been found neces- 
sary to arrest a number of his supporters, including two 
of his sons. The movement may presently become more 
formidable, particularly in Bombay. But for the 
moment the Indian Government’s policy of defeating it 
in detail—by dealing with law-breakers in this or that 
place with greater or less severity according to circum- 
stances—appears to be well justified, and it is not 
surprising that it meets with widespread approval in 
non-official circles in India. 


7 * * 


Although the sincerity of the Bulgarian Government 
is not to be questioned, its attempts to deal with the 
Macedonian revolutionary organisation are meeting 
with great difficulties. In response to representations 
from Belgrade, it has arrested certain Macedonian 
leaders who are said to have been implicated in the 
recent outrages on Jugoslav territory, and the men are 
likely to be brought to trial. Here is where the troubles 
of the Bulgarian Government will begin. It will have to 
reckon with public opinion and with the possibility of an 
acquittal, which would be certain to give great offence 
in Jugoslavia. Nor need an acquittal be regarded as a 
miscarriage of justice. There seems more than reason- 
able doubt about the evidence put in by the Jugoslavs, 
and, though there is no doubt about the outrages them- 
selves, it may not be easy to bring the charge home 
against the particular individuals who have been 
arrested. They are already said to be in possession of a 
complete alibi. Nor is this the only difficulty. The 
Bulgarian general who has been entrusted with the 
suppression of Macedonian activities has received 
several letters threatening his life, and the past has 
proved that Macedonian threats are not to be taken 
lightly. In the meantime, the Jugoslavs are claiming 
their pound of flesh. It is an anxious situation, and no 
final solution is yet in sight. 

* * + 

After one of those crises which are so characteristic of 
the Pilsudski regime M. Slawek, a personal friend of the 
Polish Dictator, has succeeded in forming a government 
which differs only in respect of two Ministers from that 
of the retiring government. There is, however, one 
great difference between M. Slawek and his predecessor. 
In his contempt for the Sejm the new Polish Premier 
is as reactionary as the ‘“‘ Colonels’ Cabinet ” of M. 
Switalski, and he is therefore certain to encounter the 
full opposition of that body in so far as he attempts to 
have any dealings with it. M. Bartel, his predecessor, 
was more conciliatory in his attitude to the Polish 
Parliament, and as a reward for his conciliation he was 
turned out by the Sejm itself. M. Bartel’s government, 
however, like all Polish governments, was essentially a 
government of Marshal Pilsudski, whose attitude to the 
Sejm alternates between the strong hand and the slightly 
less strong hand. The quarrel of the Sejm with all recent 
ministries is therefore a quarrel with Pilsudski, and as 
long as he retains his power it is not likely to cease. 
With M. Slawek at the wheel Poland is now entering 
upon a further period of the strong hand. 


Mr. Greenwood’s Housing Bill got an unopposed 
second reading on Tuesday, after Mr. Neville Chamber- 
lain and Mr. Wheatley had done their best to pick holes. 
Conservative criticism was concentrated largely on the 
provisions dealing with compensation to landlords ; while 
Mr. Wheatley, after damning the Bill with faint praise, 
went on to attack the proposal for differential rents in 
its present form. But on the whole the Bill met with 
very little criticism, and the Government has so far 
every reason to be satisfied. The most difficult point 
that emerged was that of the rents to be charged to 
tenants re-housed under clearance schemes. Mr. E. D. 
Simon again put forward his proposal for children’s 
allowances, in the form of rent rebates; and it appears 
that the Ministry of Health contemplates the adoption 
of this by some at any rate of the local authorities. It is 
not, however, easy to see how such a proposal could be 
adopted for slum-dwellers without being applied to 
municipal houses generally. On this point especially 
further information is clearly needed. Mr. Chamberlain 
also criticised the proposed new basis for grants, which 
relates the grant not to the number of houses built, but 
to the number of persons re-housed. In reply, Miss 
Lawrence gave strong reasons against grants per house, 
which would not square with the proposal for differential 
rents. More will obviously be heard of these questions 
in committee; but the present indications are that the 
Bill should be got through without much obstruction in 
the House of Commons at any rate. The Lords, 
however, may make trouble over the question of 
compensation. 


* * «€ 


There seems to be a good deal of searching of heart— 
and more especially of the other fellow’s heart—going 
on among the Empire Free Traders. Mr. Baldwin has 
of course given his pledge, for whatever that may be 
worth. But some of his friends—men of Cabinet rank, 
too—do not show the zeal for food taxes which Lord 
Beaverbrook demands. Lord Salisbury in particular has 
had a serious talking to from the Protectionist press for 
a wet-blanket sort of letter that he wrote to the Times. 
He has now written another, to say that he was mis- 
understood ; he really quite approves of the Conservative 
fiscal policy, only he thinks it is not a panacea for our 
discontents. Lord Beaverbrook complained the other 
day that the cause was languishing for want of ex- 
ponents, and that he himself, little as he liked the job, 
was going to stump the country. We can admire his 
energy without sharing his confidence about the results. 
But what on earth does Lord Beaverbrook mean by 
saying that England is the only part of the Empire 
which is reluctant to adopt his policy? Has he had 
some secret referendum taken in the Dominions, or has 
he been privately assured by their Governments that 
their coldness towards the great plan is but a way of 
dissembling their enthusiasm for it? At home the 


natural result of Protectionist activities is seen in efforts 
to close the Free Trade ranks, and Mrs. Snowden’s 
luncheon parties are quoted as evidence of a new 
** Liberal-Socialist alliance.”? No doubt they do herald 
an increase of co-operation between Liberal and Labour 
Free Traders, and no doubt this will help to strengthen 
the general friendly relations that have recently been 
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established between the two parties. The rapprochement 
has obvious advantages in securing the position of the 
Government and enabling it to do the work that the 
country wants it to do. But it will hardly brighten the 
prospects of the Tory Crusaders. 


* * * 


The price of bread in London is again, by fiat of the 
master bakers, higher than the Food Council considers 
it ought to be. Mr. Graham, questioned in the House of 
Commons, said that his proposed Bill creating a Con- 
sumers’ Council with enlarged powers would be brought 
in and passed at the earliest possible moment. But that 
moment looks like being still some way ahead; and 
meanwhile we have yet another demonstration of the 
impotence of a Council which has no compulsory powers. 
The recent cheapness of wheat should have brought the 
price of bread down sharply ; but the trade complains 
that the margins recommended by the Food Council are 
not enough, and at present the trade has the last word. 
The consumer pays, and the farmer has cause to 
grumble at low prices. He has continued his grumbling 
and his demand for help this week, and Mr. MacDonald 
has promised an early announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s agricultural policy. Meanwhile, he has told a 
Scottish deputation that there can be no question of 
protection or of a subsidy; but it seems clear that the 
proposal for a milling quota of British wheat is likely to 
be adopted, and that there is to be some sort of market- 
ing scheme, though it is not yet known whether this will 
include a board to control imports. 


* * * 


As we write, the earliest of the lock-out notices in the 
woollen and worsted trade have expired, and there is no 
sign of a settlement of the dispute. The Unions’ offer to 
compromise, which was put forward at the end of last 
week, was rejected out of hand, the employers refusing 
even to meet the Unions for the purpose of discussing it. 
Unofficial attempts at mediation have led to no result so 
far; and, unless there are unexpected developments, the 
rest of the notices will expire at the week-end, and an 
almost general stoppage thereupon begin. The except- 
ions are those districts in which wage-reductions had 
been accepted before the present dispute and a certain 
number of firms which do not belong to the employers’ 
organisations. The cotton trade has also drifted apprec- 
iably nearer to a dispute. The weavers have demanded 
the discontinuance of the eight-loom system at Burnley, 
where the temporary period for which it was initiated as 
an agreed experiment has expired. The employers, on 
the other hand, refuse to discontinue, and threaten to 
extend, the system, which they claim has reduced pro- 
duction costs. The matter in dispute has now to go 
formally before a joint meeting of the employers and the 
Trade Unions on the manufacturing side of the cotton 
industry, whereafter, in default of agreement, either 
party will be free to take any action it thinks fit. It is, 
fortunately, early yet to begin talking of a strike ; but in 
Lancashire the position is generally regarded as serious. 


* * * 


The new Daily Herald has published a net sales certifi- 
cate showing an average net sale of well over a million 


copies during the first fortnight of its reorganised life. 
This is certainly a remarkable achievement—the more 
remarkable because the arrangements for producing a 
Northern edition in Manchester are not yet complete, so 
that the entire printing has been done in London. The 
old Daily Herald, it is now stated, had a circulation of 
about 300,000 copies, which is believed to be a good deal 
less than it was selling a few years ago. Thus the change 
in the paper has resulted in an increased circulation of 
three-quarters of a million; and the Herald has now the 
third largest circulation of any daily. Doubtless a good 
deal of this increase is due to the adoption of an insurance 
scheme, and something must be attributed to the attrac- 
tion of novelty. But the new Herald is obviously quite 
a different paper from its predecessor, and, with the 
special goodwill that is behind it in the form of voluntary 
help, we see no obstacle to a further increase in the 
number of its readers. So far, it has been a workman- 
like production ; and there is ample evidence that it has 
got over the reluctance of a large body of advertisers to 
use the services of a Labour paper. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: After nearly seven 
years of uphill effort, the Irish Statesman, which Sir 
Horace Plunkett founded and A. E. edited, ceases publi- 
cation this week. In a country where, as one of the 
characters in the Irish R.M. says, “* If it was only two 
cocks ye seen fightin’ on the road, yer heart’d take part 
with one of them,”’’ it was a daring experiment to run a 
weekly which refused to take sides in the orthodox 
sense. Sweet reasonableness is never much in favour 
when party passions rage, and A. E.’s determination 

Against the sceptred myth to hold 
The golden heresy of truth 
naturally did not commend itself to fanatics who, as 
last week’s debate on the Free State Cabinet showed, 
are more interested in making a ‘** sceptred myth ”’ out 
of the muddled Easter Rising than they are in cultivat- 
ing the ‘* futuristic ’’ outlook for which the Statesman 
appealed. In certain circles it was the fashion to talk as 
if the paper adopted too Olympian an attitude. While 
A. E. sat above the party battle this does not mean that 
he ignored the things that mattered. On the contrary, 
in the years when the rest of the Irish press was absorbed 
in the political faction fight, the Statesman was clearing 
the ground for the agricultural policy which alone has 
enabled the Irish farmer to keep his head above water. 
Had it not been for A. E.’s crusade in favour of more 
scientific methods of grading and marketing, and the 
fiery eloquence with which he denounced objectors who 
were loth to leave their old ruts, Mr. Hogan, who pays 
his tribute in the last number, would have had a much 
harder job to impose his ideas on the Cabinet and on the 
country. The Statesman had its difficulties with the 
language enthusiasts, who assumed that by pumping in 
a little Gaelic Irish human nature could be radically 
changed, and its scepticism about censorships as a 
stimulus to progress ranged powerful organisations 
against it. If it failed to break down these antagonists, 
the lead it gave has done much to ensure that shib- 
boleths wil! not finally submerge common sense in the 
ordering of Irish affairs. 
B 
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MR. SNOWDEN’S PROBLEM 


ITH a deficit of over £14,000,000 to meet, and 

\ \) the prospect of having to find at least 

£50,000,000 of new money in order to balance 
the Budget during the coming year, even without 
allowing much for supplementary estimates, Mr. 
Snowden will have no enviable task on Monday, when he 
introduces the Budget statement. Indeed, the real 
situation may even be rather worse than appears from 
the published figures; for the effects of the recent 
depression and the Stock Exchange collapse have not 
yet appeared in the taxation returns. Over the next 
few months, despite some revival on the Stock Exchange, 
the depression in trade seems likely to increase rather 
than diminish; and the present unsettled economic 
conditions are bound to be reflected in the yields of 
taxation. 

Mr. Snowden, then, has to look for new revenue in a 
falling market. The general wholesale price level has 
been falling sharply for some time; but it is idle to 
expect this fall to be accompanied by a corresponding 
decrease in public expenditure. The State can, indeed, 
now borrow on cheaper terms, and this may do something 
to reduce the burden of interest on the dead-weight 
debt; but it is quite impossible to base comforting 
conclusions on a gain which exists only because world 
trade is depressed. The depression causes the yield of 
many taxes to sink; and this means that even if the 
Chancellor has less to pay in interest, he has also less 
to pay it with. Far from reaping a net gain, he makes a 
loss; and the inelastic condition of industry makes it 
hard for him to discover fresh sources of revenue that 
can be tapped without awkward indirect results. 

Consequently, a large part of the current comment on 
Mr. Snowden’s task consists of adjurations to rigid 
economy. But what do the advocates of this economy 
mean? Do they suggest that there are actual items of 
national expenditure on which significant economies can 
be made? No such items really exist, unless we are to 
proceed without international agreement to large 
reductions in our armaments—which is the very last 
thing most of the loudest preachers of public economy 
would like to see done. What then? Are we to cut 
down our provision for the social services? There are, 
doubtless, quite a number of people who would like to 
do that; but practically all of them know that such a 
thing is utterly impossible. The cost of the social 
services is certain to rise, even if no new ones are added 
or existing ones improved; for under several Acts the 
automatic increase of expenditure from year to year 
has assuredly not reached its limit. Moreover, some 
new or extended services there are sure to be; Mr. 
Greenwood’s Slum Bill, for example, must cost some- 
thing. Even if we had a Conservative instead of a 
Labour Government, it is safe to prophesy that the 
force of circumstances would drive it to put up the total 
cost of the social services. 

Are we then to raid or suspend sinking funds, in order 
to decrease, if not actual expenditure, at any rate the 
current disbursements of the State? Mr. Churchill 
has already pushed this process so far that 
whatever may be thought of it in principle, it is not 


practical politics to push it further now. Are we to 





cut down costs of administration? They are remarkably 
small as it is, in relation to the growth in the scale of 
public services. Are we to pare off a few pounds here 
and a few pounds there, in the hope that numerous minor 
economies may somehow add up to a respectable total ? 
Even the possible fields for minor savings are not easy 
to find; and it is quite certain that no accumulation of 
them would be big enough to make any substantial 
difference. We are not, of course, arguing against 
public economy, where there are real retrenchments to 
be made; but to suggest that it is within Mr. Snowden’s 
power to effect any considerable drop of expenditure by 
this means—or even any net drop at all—is fantastic. 

Mr. Snowden will have to find more money, partly to 
repair the ravages of the Churchillian system of financial 
window-dressing, and partly to provide for fresh expendi- 
ture. Economy, however desirable in itself, offers him 
no way out of his perplexities. He must, at all costs, 
sueceed in raising a high sum in taxation, even in face 
of a possible decline in the total amount of taxable 
income in the community. Mr. Snowden, orthodox 
financier that he is, probably likes this prospect as little 
as the majority of his critics. He will tax more, not 
because he wants to do so, but because he must; for the 
State must meet its obligations, and it cannot meet them 
unless it can raise the money. But, it will be urged, 
even if existing expenditure cannot be diminished, the 
Chancellor can at least prevent new expenditure from 
being incurred. Can he? The cost of some services, 
such as education, is apt to increase dramatically from 
year to year; and certainly if the present situation in 
respect of unemployment continues there will be growing 
demands for a further transference of burdens from both 
local authorities and private persons to the broader 
back of the State. The advance of the social services 
cannot be put back. 

In our view, the first thought in Mr. Snowden’s mind 
ought to be, not economy in public expenditure, but 
to find a solution of his problem in an expansion of 
revenue. Our troubles are mainly the result of trade 
depression, which means that there is too little income 
out of which taxes can be paid. How, indeed, can it 
be otherwise? How can we keep a million and a half 
men and women unemployed, and many more working 
at less than their full capacity, and still hope to have 
full purses from which to meet the needs of the 
Exchequer on the necessary scale? Mr. Snowden cannot 
retrench; and, if he is too much afraid of spending more, 
the likely result of his fears will be to perpetuate the 
existing situation. Let us admit that it is difficult, 
under present conditions, to find new taxes that can be 
imposed without danger, or to add much to the burden 
of taxes already in force. Still, every possibility has 
to be explored, and even dangers are worth running in 
preference to tamely acquiescing in things as they are. 
The most that can be said against additional taxation 
is that clearly any big scheme of national development 
designed to get the unemployed back to work, and so 
to increase taxable income for the future, will have to 
be met, as it can properly be met, largely out of loans. 
Almost the sole reassuring feature in the present situa- 
tion is that loans for this purpose can now be financed 
more cheaply than seemed possible even a few months ago. 
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Apart,Zhowever, from any development plans Mr. 
Snowden has a good deal of new money to find. How 
much exactly, no one can say; for no one knows yet 
whether he proposes to add to his immediate difficulties 
by extensive repeal of existing taxes of which he 
disapproves. Even if he leaves these untouched, there 
may be £50,000,000 or more to find, the amount 
depending largely on what is done about the Sinking 
Fund. Effective debt repayment out of revenue fell 
last year to about £30,000,000, whereas the Colwyn 
Committee recommended £75,000,000, and even con- 
sidered £100,000,000. Mr. Snowden is known as an 
advocate of much larger provision for repayment of 
debt than Mr. Churchill allowed; but circumstances are 
likely to be too strong for him, and for this at least we 
are not at all sorry, especially as the position will be 
eased by the fall in interest rates. 

Where the Chancellor will look for his new money 
we can only guess. He may well begin with a tax on 
urban site values; for the increment of land values is 
in large measure the direct result of State expenditure 
on housing and road development. That he will try to 
squeeze some more out of the duties on liquor seems 
probable, in view of his record; but on the other hand 
he is likely to reject appeals to get more from betting. 
That there will be some readjustment of the rates of 
surtax, especially in the middle ranges, where the 
expansibility of revenue is probably greatest, most 
people seem to expect; and there may also be a lowering 
of the surtax limit to the £1,500 that has been so often 
threatened. Possibly Mr. Snowden will readjust the 
existing position between earned and unearned incomes ; 
possibly he will risk a depleted rate of yield by an 
increase in the death duties; possibly, when he has 
tried all other expedients, he may be driven to an 
actual addition to the standard rate of income tax. 
But this, we surmise, will be his last resort. 

Do these gloomy reflections mean that the limits of 
taxation have been reached, and that not even a Socialist 
Government could proceed much further with the 
redistribution of the national income? We do not 
draw any such conclusion. The present difficulties 
arise, not from undue pressure for the greater equalisa- 
tion of incomes, but from the depression of trade. 
Cure that, and there will again be plenty of taxable 
capacity for the State to apply to any measures it may 
deem fit. We do not accept the view that the trade 
depression is due to high taxation. Taxation has very 
little to do with it. Deflation has far more, and has 
affected this country more severely than any other. 
So have the dislocation of markets by the war and its 
aftermath, and the undue concentration of British 
capital and labour in a few great industries exceptionally 
liable to variations in demand. Nothing that we can 
do to put our industrial house in order will relieve the 
Chancellor of his immediate difficulties. Indeed, the 
necessary remedy may involve, for the time being, 
some accentuation of them. But industrial reconstruct- 
ion and development are the sole way of escape; and 
it will be fatal if Mr. Snowden and his colleagues 
allow themselves to be frightened by the tribulations 
of the revenue into a do-nothing policy in respect of 
unemployment. 


THE NEW ULSTER 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN IRELAND.] 

N planning its new Parliament House Belfast has not 
I been unmindful of the psalm: “I to the hills will 
lift my eyes.” Beyond the last of the red-brick 
suburbs its designers have selected a site on an upland slope 
overlooking on one side Belfast Lough with its shipping 
and, on the other, the pleasant fields of Co. Down rising 
and falling in long ridges to a faint blue line on the horizon 
which marks the Mourne range and the Free State border. 

The building, which is still incomplete, is too heavy and 
ornate, but few legislators will do their work in more 
delightful surroundings. So far the Northern Parliament 
has been penned in the library of a Presbyterian college 
where the marble busts of dead divines, perched on book- 
cases stuffed with missionary reports and mouldering 
volumes of theology, look down forbiddingly on orators who, 
instead of wrestling with questions of “ fate, free will, fore- 
knowledge absolute,” are absorbed in details of housing and 
drainage and the payment of unemployment relief. The 
difficulty of the Belfast Parliament is that it kindles no 
more enthusiasm in the ordinary voter than in the forgotten 
Presbyterian worthies whose bewhiskered effigies adorn the 
Gamble Library, and if its transfer to the windy heights of 
Stormont breaks this spell the £1,000,000 Parliament House 
will be well worth the money. 

The Free State, it is true, has also its troubles with 
Parliament, but these spring not from hostility to the idea 
of a separate Legislature, but from the demand of a section 
for a different kind of Legislature. In the North nobody 
wanted a Parliament. Lord Craigavon, like the other 
Ulster representatives at Westminster, declined to go into 
the lobby in support of the Bill by which it was established ; 
and when Lord Fitzalan as Viceroy visited Belfast to preside 
at the ceremony of electing the first Speaker, he drove under 
more than one Orange arch adorned with the inscription : 
** We will not have Home Rule.” 

Northern Ministers, while still disclaiming responsibility 
for the overthrow of the Union, would like to have their 
Parliament accepted on other grounds than its value as a 
barrier against the Sinn Fein South. They might have 
succeeded in this had it not been for the hard facts of the 
economic situation. The evil plight of Ulster’s three main 
industries—-agriculture, shipbuilding and linen—has little or 
nothing to do with the domestic politics of the Six Counties ; 
but it is almost impossible to get this fact into the heads of 
people whose leaders had been proclaiming for a century 
that any tampering with the Union meant the crash of the 
whole industrial fabric. 

The worst result of the economic and political shocks of 
the last decade is that they are diminishing the Ulsterman’s 
confidence in himself. His guides, lay and clerical, had 
taught him to regard his prosperity as an outward and 
visible sign of the inward and invisible grace that exalted 
him above his Catholic neighbours. In few communities has 
wealth been extolled more fervently as a proof of righteous- 
ness by leaders who not only failed to foresee that lean years 
might come, but when they did come lacked the nerve to 
take a bold course, and confined themselves to muttering 
shibboleths that have long since ceased to have any 
application. 

In this upheaval the Orange rank-and-file have shown up 
much better than those to whom they look for direction. 
They have been extraordinarily patient and forbearing in 
circumstances that might well have provoked the worst 
kind of trouble. In the linen trade in particular they have 
submitted ‘to ruthless wage-cuts by employers who are quite 
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obviously incompetent to grapple with an industrial crisis. 
Every expert who has investigated conditions in the trade 
has insisted that drastic reorganisation is necessary to reduce 
waste in production and distribution, and get rid of the 
cut-throat domestic competition which is playing directly 
into the hands of foreign rivals. The Belgians and the 
Czechs are beating Ulster in the United States because they 
give their customers the stuff they want and market it 
scientifically, whereas the Irish producer still adheres to 
the tradition of Victorian individualism, less because he has 
any real philosophic belief in its efficacy than because he 
lacks the energy and ability to lift himself out of his rut. 
He is now trying to persuade himself that protection in the 
English market would end all his difficulties, and complains 
that this protection is denied him because Labour is in 
office, though it was under a Tory Government that his 
application for safeguarding was rejected. 

Curiously enough, Lord Craigavon’s success in downing 
domestic opponents has done more than anything else to 
complicate his problem. It was always a fundamental 
assumption of Orangeism that if things went wrong the 
malign influence of Nationalism and Labour was responsible. 
But the Nationalists are now out of the picture. Segregated 
in sectarian constituencies, they have become in the Six 
Counties merely a Catholic group with a programme limited 
to the redress of denominational grievances. They may be 
a nuisance from the Government point of view, but they are 
no longer a peril in that they have ceased to advocate a 
policy capable of attracting Protestant recruits. 

Labour is in an even worse plight. Lord Craigavon’s 
demand at the last election was that whatever happened. the 
Socialist taint must not invade the Northern Parliament, 
and so well did his followers respond that only one Labour 
seat was saved. Unfortunately for Lord Craigavon, the 
British voters had the bad taste to reject the lead given by 
the Six Counties, and Mr. Ramsay MacDonald’s return to 
oflice has been followed by developments in Belfast that are 
rapidly reducing the Northern Parliament to a farce. The 
eleven Unionists, who represent the Six Counties at West- 
minster and take their marching orders from Lord Craigavon, 
fight Labour measures with the old unfaltering determination, 
and shout even louder than their fellow-Tories from England 
and Scotland that to have truck or traffic with the Socialists 
is treason against the Empire. But when the Labour Bills 
are passed into law the Northern Parliament, controlled by 
colleagues of their bitterest critics at Westminster, proceeds 
without any compulsion to re-enact the measures on its 
own account in Belfast while at the same time deploring 
and deriding the stupidity of English voters who allow 
Labour rulers to muddle their affairs. 

The explanation of this startling paradox is very simple. 
Apart from the natural inclination of Ulster rulers to keep 
in step with Great Britain rather than with the Free State, 
financial needs made it impossible for them to adopt any 
other course. Revenues at the disposal of the Northern 
Government are entirely inadequate to provide unemploy- 
ment relief on the English scale for the distressingly large 
proportion of workers affected by the pressure of hard 
times, nor could provision be made for widows’ and orphans’ 
pensions and the expenditure entailed by derating. Under 
the Home Rule Act of 1920 the contribution of the Six 
Counties to Imperial services was fixed at £8,000,000. 
This was of course a preposterous figure, which nobody 
knew better than Lord Craigavon and his very astute 
Finance Minister, Mr. H. M. Pollock, could not be paid. 
The contribution has been steadily whittled down to £600,000, 
and this year it is doubtful if anything will be paid. It is 
little wonder that Free State taxpayers, who enjoy neither 





derating nor widows’ and orphans’ pensions, and are granted 
unemployment relief on a scale much lower than that of 
the Six Counties, are tempted at times to regard Lord 
Craigavon as a better Sinn Feiner than either Mr. Cosgrave 
or Mr. de Valera in that he still continues to spoil the 
Egyptians. 

Unfortunately this consideration brings no balm to the 
wounded feelings of Orangemen. They are entirely in 
favour of keeping step with England so long as the pace 
is set by the Tories; but to march in a procession headed 
by the Red Flag appears to them quite as objectionable 
as it would be to give pride of place to the Sinn Fein tricolour. 
While the leaders realise that they have no alternative 
but to take the cash and let the eredit go, they are also 
aware that they run grave risks by making obvious to 
supporters as well as opponents that the functions of the 
Northern Parliament under present conditions could be 
discharged almost as well by a few capable officials with 
the aid of a rubber-stamp. 

Optimistic Free Staters tend to assume that reaction 
against Parliamentary institutions in the Six Counties is 
a force that will make for Irish unity. Apart from the fact 
that vested interests are sufficiently strong to keep this 
reaction well in check, it is certain that in the lifetime of 
this generation at least any popular demand for a change 
in the Constitution of Northern Ireland would take the form 
of a crusade to revive the Act of Union for the Six Counties 
instead of fusion with the Free State. On the questions 
that divide North and South there is not the remotest sign 
that either is willing to yield an inch. Even with the 
assurance that Northern objections would disappear, no 
responsible leader in the Free State dare even hint at 
abolishing the Customs barrier between the two areas or 
slowing down the policy of Gaelicisation. Unity for unity’s 
sake makes no appeal to the Orangeman; and not a few 
Northern Nationalists would be dubious about surrendering 
the social services they now enjoy for the plain living, if 
high thinking, of Mr. de Valera’s Gaelic State. Hostility 
in the old sense has diminished, and this is no small boon; 
but it is idle to dodge the hard fact that in their outlook 
Dublin and Belfast are to-day as far apart as Brussels and 
Amsterdam. 


GERMAN DEMOCRACY ON TRIAL 
[FROM A GERMAN CORRESPONDENT. | 
r NHE present German Reichstag was elected in the 
spring of 1928. A new access of strength to the 
Social-Democratic party was the chief characteristic 
of these election results. The party throughout the four 
previous years had been somewhat under a cloud. Between 
1918 and 1924 it had dissipated its strength in a series of 
changing coalitions; concession after concession had been 
made by it, in order to consolidate a foreign policy of 
conciliation and to stabilise the new Republic. It had 
been forced into opposition; but at length, in 1928, it 
arose revitalised and eager again to rule. 

No one faced with these results of the polls could doubt 
that, as the largest single party in the State, Social- 
Democracy would now take control. But from the cleavage 
of factions in the Reichstag it followed, as a matter of 
course, that some kind of coalition must be formed. That 
this coalition should link Liberals, Catholics and Industrialists 
with the Social-Democratic party was a strategic necessity 
of the hour. Such combinations mirrored the fact that 


the Republic had not complete internal harmony and that 
the dictates of foreign policy were supreme. It was apparent, 
in other words, that the Republic itself and the foreign 
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policy associated with the name of Stresemann, possessed 
in the republican Reichstag a highly heterogeneous 
majority. Since 1918 the course of German politics had 
shown that, though a secure and quite stable majority 
could always be reckoned on for a policy of reason both in 
foreign and in domestic affairs, the majority had never 
been large enough, from 1918 to 1930, to make possible the 
thesis and antithesis of republican Right and Left. 

Whatever, throughout these years in Germany, had gone 
by the name of opposition—-Fascist, Nationalist, or 
Communist—did not “ oppose” in the sense of a western 
democracy. These parties simply opposed the new 
Germany. They were hostile to the State, and had never 
accepted either the German republican constitution at 
home, or a policy of understanding and _ reconciliation 
abroad. They wanted to destroy the German Republic. 
Again and again, because of this, the most diverse political 
elements were forced into combination. The “ Great 
Coalition ’—that unholy quadruple alliance of Socialists, 
Catholics, Liberals and Left Conservatives—reflected this 
state of affairs. 

Hermann Miller, the Socialist parliamentary leader, was 
entrusted with the task of forming a government. He was 
intelligent, a man of wide sympathies, an adroit parlia- 
mentary tactician, objective and matter-of-fact, but without 
the personality or the magnetism to fuse into any new 
synthesis these diverse elements. He was not a man of 
inspiration or initiative—above all, not a man of energy. 
Hermann Miller could steer the coalition through many 
shoals. He could fulfil every task imposed by the Govern- 
ment’s foreign policy, and by the passing into law of the 
Young Plan could end the post-war epoch. But he could 
never succeed in firing the public imagination, could never, 
in one bold stroke, raise the whole coalition policy out of 
the chaffering rut of parliamentary parties. This Cabinet, 
the most conscientious servant of democracy that Germany 
has ever possessed, did incalculable injury to the democratic 
idea in Germany. It fell apart as soon as its tasks in the 
field of foreign affairs had been accomplished. Outward 
necessity alone had served to hold it together. It had never 
been welded by an idea, or by the magnetism of any leader. 

Searcely had Hermann Miiller resigned when a new 
Cabinet, controlled by the Catholic Centre, took the reins, 
and the Socialists were excluded. What in 1928 had 
seemed impossible had become an accomplished fact. 
A Reichstag reflecting a movement to the Left had elected, 
without any redistribution of parties, a Conservative coalition. 
What had happened? On the Right wing, in the ranks 
of the German Nationalists, such a psychological change 
had been developing as, in the space of a few years, would 
alter the whole face of German politics. In 1928 the 
Nationalists were still a close group, anti-republican and 
fanatically opposed to Stresemann’s foreign policy. Though 
for a short time they had shared in the government of 
the country, their crazy policy of taking a referendum 
against the Young Plan plainly proved, only a few months 
ago, that they stood aside from the natural path of develop- 
ment in a German Republic. 

But since then there has been a notable change. A group, 
under the title “ People’s Conservatives,” has split off from 
the main party. Other groups, within the party itself, are 
in revolt against the dictatorship of Hugenberg, a kind of 
super-Rothermere or Beaverbrook. A powerful wing, in 
a word, of the largest and most powerful Right wing party 
in the Reichstag is becoming Conservative-Republican, 
and adopting a neutral attitude towards a foreign policy of 
conciliation. The significance of this is clear. Already on 
the horizon of German politics there appears the vague 


shape of a comprehensive republican conservatism, and 
therefore the possibility of two opposing coalitions within 
the republican structure—one headed by Conservatives, 
the other by the Socialists. The outlines of opposition and 
government are defined for the first time—both grounded 
in republicanism, both ready to preserve in essentials the 
continuity of Stresemann’s foreign policy. 

But things have not advanced so far, and all is still in 
flux. Yet the developments of the last few weeks can 
only admit of this interpretation. The action of the 
Nationalists who, having made up their minds to support 
the Socialist vote of censure, decided at the last minute 
on a sudden and dramatic change of front, can be explained 
in no other way. It was perhaps a last attempt to prevent 
the disintegration of their party. The leaders of the German 
Nationalists have therefore chosen the middle course—given 
temporary assistance to the new Briining government, but 
withheld their official support. This government itself is 
atransition. To a certain extent its parliamentary weakness 
is however counterbalanced by an undeniable strength in 
personalities. It is the youngest government that has ever 
ruled in Germany, and the Chancellor himself is undoubtedly 
a man of exceptional gifts. The Briining government is 
the bridge from a past in which the alliances of clashing 
parties were necessary for the formation of a republican 
tradition, and a future in which, for the first time in the life 
of a German republic, normal parliamentary government 
will be possible. 

But along with this development goes another whose 
significance should not be underrated. The necessities 
which in the course of the last ten years have led to the 
formation of monster coalitions have brought in their train 
effects of very doubtful advantage. All fire, all élan, is 
lacking in coalitions of this kind. They begin with the 
formule of compromise and end in compromise itself. 
They give endless scope to party intrigue and bargaining, 
a scope which widens in proportion as real leadership and 
statesmanship decline. In such groupings parliamentary 
government is seen at its lowest ebb. 

Germany, prior to the war, had only the semblance of a 
parliament. The country since 1918 has been in transition 
towards democracy. Wide circles of the population—the 
post-war generation in particular—have become acquainted 
with democracy and parliamentary government only in 
their least attractive form. Millions of Germans identify 
democracy with intrigue, with national humiliation, with 
the absence of all vision and leadership. Fascists and 
Communists are bred and nourished in such soil. It is not 
surprising, in these circumstances, that extremist, anti- 
parliamentarian sections should recently, in spite of the 
internal stabilisation of Germany, have gained a fresh 
impetus. If to-day or to-morrow there were to be an 
election, Liberals, Socialists, and moderate Conservatives 
would lose ground; the extremists would be notably 
strengthened. And, as a consequence, the republican front, 
which at present thanks to developments within the 
Nationalist party has begun to extend, would be contracted. 
Such is the vicious circle in which, in their further evolution, 
German politics threaten to become involved, since the 
result of any such reinforcement of the extremists would be 
a further necessity for closing up the ranks of those parties 
that stand for republican government and a sane foreign 
policy. This might mean not only a “ Great Coalition,” 
but perhaps in the end one giant coalition, which would 
even have to include, in addition to the traditional parties, 
a section of the German Nationalist party of to-day. Such 
a coalition would be the simple negation of parliamentary 
government as Western Europe understands it. 
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These dangers and these possibilities provide a historic 
opportunity for the Briining government. Let it once give 
proof of imaginative insight, let it show one touch of genuine 
leadership, and it can check and control the growth of the 
anti-parliamentarian forces, while clearing the road which 
leads on to genuine republicanism, broad-based upon 
foundations of opposition and government. It is for this 
reason that even those Socialists who have been excluded 
from the Government cannot desire an utter rout of the new 
Chancellor, Herr Brining, since with him German parlia- 
mentary government would sustain a new and ominous 
moral blow. The victors in any election to-day would not 
be the legitimate forces of the Left, but the anti-constitutional 
forces of dictatorship on both Left and Right. 


WOMEN’S RIGHTS IN 
RESTAURANTS 


T is impossible not to agree in principle with the agitation 
I on behalf of the right of a woman to be served in a 
restaurant or public-house at any hour of the evening, 
even if she is not accompanied by a man, but it is not easy to 
get agitated about it. Obviously, now that women have 
made their way into the House of Commons, it is only a 
matter of time till they are also in the House of Lords, and, 
when once they are in the House of Lords, the public-house 
cannot reasonably remain closed to them. At the same time, 
I imagine, the present injustice to them in closing certain 
restaurants and bars to them at certain hours of the evening 
is theoretical rather than practical. If they cannot get into 
one restaurant or bar, there is usually a restaurant or bar a 
few yards away that will welcome them. No woman will 
starve in the West End of London at midnight as a result of 
finding all the doors of all the restaurants closed against her, 
merely because she is not respectable enough to be accom- 
panied by a male of dubious character. Thus, there is none of 
the vice of prohibition in the present state of affairs. 

Obviously the situation arose from the desire of restaurant 
proprietors and publicans to run one kind of establishment 
rather than another. When one sees the notice, ‘* Ladies 
Not Admitted into this Bar,” on the door of a public- 
house, one knows that the proprietor is not inspired by 
any anti-feminist bias but that he wishes to keep his bar 
clear of the kind of ladies who would have mainly frequented 
it, if they had been permitted, in the days of Queen Victoria. 
His object is entirely commercial. He knows that there are 
men who prefer a bar in which they will find themselves in 
the company of men only, as there are men who prefer a 
club from which women are excluded. To admit women 
would alter the atmosphere of his bar-room and attract a 
different kind of customer. There are equally obvious reasons 
for the display in other bars of the notice, ‘‘ Ladies Unaccom- 
panied by a Gentleman not Admitted.” Ladies unaccom- 
panied by gentlemen have frequently so transformed a bar- 
room as to bring the publican under the suspicion of the 
police. It is not that publicans are more virtuous than other 
men or more fundamentally respectable, but that they have 
to think of their licences. Theoretically, there is no more 
reason why a solitary woman drinking a tonic-water or even 
a gin-and-tonic-water in a public-house should exercise a 
more baleful influence than a solitary woman drinking tea 
in a tea-shop; but practice did not always march with theory 
in generations less enlightened than our own. 

The trouble at the present moment, indeed, arises from 
the fact that in the bad old days good women did not go in 
sufficient numbers into public-houses. If good women had 
crowded into the public-houses as they crowded into the 
churches in the nineteenth century, there would have been 


no suggestion that the woman who wanted to go into a public- 
house was the very woman who must be kept out of a public- 
house. Unfortunately good women did not exercise their 
rights in time; they would not face the sawdusty floors and 
the smell of stale beer and tobacco. This, at least, was true 
of the women of the upper and middle classes, who made it 
perfectly clear to their husbands that, if they frequented 
bars, they must frequent them alone. So little did they 
care for the right of women to enter a public-house, indeed, 
that many of them would gladly have passed a law which 
would have prevented even a man from entering a public- 
house. And that is the situation at the present moment in 
the United States. 

It is, I think, much to be regretted that women did not 
long ago assert their equality with men as frequenters of 
bar-rooms. Not that I wish to sce women drinking on the 
same scale as men, or indeed that I wish them to be anything 
but teetotallers. But it is impossible to believe that, if 
women had accompanied men into public-houses, drinking 
tea or lemonade or whatever it pleased them to drink, the 
public-house could have ever become such a dull drinking- 
shop as it has for the most part become in England. I do 
not mean to suggest that it is dull to be in a public-house at 
present ; but, if it is not, it is not as a rule the publican who 
prevents it from being dull. One feels that a public-house 
ought to be so cheerful a place that it would be a pleasure to 
go into it even alone, but in fact it is usually a haunt of such 
cheerlessness that a man, finding himself alone in it, feels as 
desperately solitary as he would in the middle of the Sahara. 

It is true that the public-house has improved to a con- 
siderable extent in the present century. It is cleaner than 
it used to be, and there are more chairs and tables. There 
is oftener food on the counter. But, despite all the improve- 
ments, cheerfulness has not broken in. The ham sandwiches 
and the horrible Welsh rabbits depress rather than exalt the 
spirits. There is no suggestion in the atmosphere of being 
able to sit down and take one’s ease. Bottles are pleasant 
to look at and pleasant to taste, but that is all. If it were 
not for the presence of one’s friends, one would as willingly 
be in a waiting-room in Harley Street. Bacchus deserved 
better temples after making his way to these shores. 

In what way women could have given us better public- 
houses, lam not sure. But there is no doubt that the French 
showed the way by creating a café that was fit for women 
and children. It is a pleasure even to sit down alone in a 
good French café. A seat at a table is any easy-chair from 
which one can survey the world at one’s leisure. One is in 
easy-going surroundings in which it is possible to drink 
without haste and in which the drinker of strong waters 
and the teetotaller meet on equal terms. In England the 
teetotaller in the public-house is half a stranger. To stand 
at a bar drinking mineral waters is not the gayest of occupa- 
tions. Yet in France a cup of coffee or chocolate seems no 
unnatural beverage. This, I think, is largely due to the 
unhurried atmosphere of the café. The French are said to 
be a commercially-minded people, but they do not betray 
this side of their nature to their customers. The ordinary 
English public-house, however, has been designed to insure 
that a man can enjoy little comfort except in drinking. This, 
we may take it, will come to an end, now that women, 
instead of merely denouncing public-houses, claim to enter 
them as men’s equals. 

As for the right of women to be served in restaurants, 
whether they are accompanied by men or not, it has, of 
course, only to be asserted in order to be admitted. It 
must always have been a questionable assumption that it 
was only disreputable women who, without the presence 
of men to encourage them, could want a meal after 
10 o’clock in the evening. And to-day it is an assumption 
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that could only be made by a restaurant proprietor. 
I confess I am myself no devotee of late suppers, and, if 
every restaurant in London closed its doors at 10 o’clock 
it would not trouble me. But there are others belonging 
to both sexes who have less Spartan tastes, and who have 
apparently an infinite capacity for feeling hungry. These, 
like cigarette smokers, should to my mind be permitted to 
assuage their pangs, whatever their sex, at any hour they 
please. It is possible that the spirit of D.O.R.A. will one 
day mechanically close all the restaurants as it does the 
tobacconists’ shop at 8 o’clock, and, indeed, it stands to 
reason that a human being can provide himself with plenty 
of food before eight as easily as he can provide himself 
with plenty of cigarettes. But, till both sexes are made to 


suffer, it is unfair that one sex should be made to suffer 
more than the other. 


Meanwhile, it is to be hoped that women in their 
enthusiasm for the right to sup in solitude will proceed to 
no such lengths as Mrs. Ayrton Gould suggested at the 
meeting of protest. Mrs. Gould urged that women 
supporters of the movement should “ pick up” at random 
“down and out ” men in the street and take them as their 
guests into the restaurants, commonly described as palatial, 
the doors of which are at present closed to single women 
at supper-time. ‘“ That,” she declared, ‘ would reduce the 
thing to such an absurdity that something would have to 
be done about it.” I am afraid that Mrs. Gould takes too 
idealistic a view of the chivalry of the male. There are 
many good men in the world with unshaven chins, but not 
every man with an unshaven chin is a good man. What is 
to happen if the feminist, battling nobly for her principle, 
finds the Weary Willie she has brought with her as an 
escort calling for the most expensive champagne? How is 
she to silence him if, looking down the menu, he bids the 
waiter bring him the most expensive dishes that catch his 
eye? She cannot very well have a public scene with him 
in the restaurant. If she refuses him caviare, he may 
begin smashing the crockery. And what if the champagne, 
when it does come, goes to his head? What if he begins to 
sing uproariously, and he and she are thrown out into the 
street for disorderly behaviour? There is no certainty even 
that they will not both be arrested and have to appear in 
the dock together on the following morning. It will be 
much safer for any woman who wishes to make the 
experiment, if instead of picking up a tramp at random, 
she persuades her husband or some male relation over 
whom she has a measure of control to disguise himself as 
a tramp, grow a beard for a day or two, and in this guise 
become her escort into the camp of the enemy. 

Unfortunately, husbands and other male relations are 
not always willing to make the necessary sacrifices for a 
principle. I, myself, though a convinced believer in woman’s 
rights in the restaurant, would shrink in the most cowardly 
fashion from any proposal that I should dress myself in 
rags, and, with a three days’ growth of beard on my chin, 
accompany the noblest woman on earth into the blaze of 
a West End restaurant. If I were allowed to blacken my 
face like a nigger minstrel, I should be less reluctant, but 
even then I should be reluctant. One would get stared at, 
and not even the choicest dishes—no, nor Burgundy itself— 
could take the load of self-consciousness off one’s spirits. 

I do not think, however, that there is much danger of 
any such scheme being put into practice. Much as men 
would shrink into themselves before the august eyes of 
Waiters and the cynical eyes of their ordinary fellow- 
mortals if they marched down the middle of a fashionable 
restaurant in the rags of a tramp, most women would feel 


as ill at ease were they to appear in public with such an 
escort. They may be the braver sex, but few of them are 
brave enough for that. They, too, have their feelings as well 
as their principles. At the same time, it would not be safe 
for you, being a man, to challenge a woman of real principle 
to accept you as a tattered escort to a restaurant supper. 
She might take you at your word for the love of the cause. 
If she did, you would either be ignominiously thrown out, 
or you would live in history as the man who brought the 
restaurant proprietors to their knees and won the last 
campaign but one for the equality of the sexes. It might 
be worth it, or it might not. a 


THE USE OF THE KNIFE 


EFORE the discovery of antisepsis by Lister, doctors 

B were very unwilling to operate for any but the 

gravest reasons; surgery was limited to its use in 

war, for amputations and removal of bullets. When Lister 

first discovered that infection of wounds was being brought 

by the hands of the physician or surgeon, his discovery 

was greeted with abuse and incredulity in his own country, 

though foreign medical men flocked to his wards in which 

the smell of carbolic acid completely drowned all other 
odours. 

Lister was able to show in a very short time that the 
death-rate in the wards where he used this method dropped. 
Before his methods were introduced 45-50 per cent. of 
amputations proved fatal; other operations had an even 
higher death-rate. The influence of this now world-famous 
discovery has been immense in several directions. Un- 
doubtedly thousands of lives have been saved through the 
fact that it is now possible to open the abdomen with 
comparative safety, whereas before this discovery such 
operations almost invariably ended in death. 

The result has been that the surgeon is now taking a very 
different position from that which he took up to the end of 
the eighteenth century. For many years the practice of 
surgery in Europe “ was relegated to barbers, bath-house 
keepers, sow-gelders, executioners, and any strolling vaga- 
bond who cared to try his hand at the art. Surgeons were 
looked upon as menials.” Even at the present time there 
are barber surgeons in the East who do minor operations 
such as circumcision, but in the rest of Europe the surgeon 
is no longer a discredited individual, but takes his place 
in the professional and social world with all the “ best ” 
people. Sometimes he might appear to have lost the 
humility expressed by Ambroise Pare, who, writing of his 
treatment of a French king, said: ‘I dressed his wounds; 
God healed him.” 

With all the advantages of modern antisepsis there are 
still a lamentably large number of casualties due to opera- 
tions; though not so great, it is true, as when the late 
Sir Frederick Treves wrote of the mother who refused an 
operation on her daughter by saying, “ It is all very well 
to talk about consenting, but who is to pay for the funeral ? ” 
(The Elephant Man.) 

Another great revolution has been seen in the substitution 
of open-air sunlight treatment for operations in cases of 
surgical tuberculosis. Anyone who has been to Rollier’s 
clinic at Leysin must have been amazed at the extra 
ordinarily good results obtained by his method of rest anc 
sunshine, where without the aid of either the knife or 
plaster he is obtaining marvellous benefits for children who 
suffer from this so prevalent disease. At the same time 
the number of operations (for which, however, there are no 
statistics either as to results or kinds) is increasing in a 
rather startling way. The names change according to the 
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period in which they are performed. For instance, it was 
customary to call inflammation of the appendix perityphilitis ; 
now the name is limited to the one so familiar to all readers. 

Every region of the body has been explored with the 
knife; hospitals do not keep records of their cases or death- 
rates from any particular operation, though medical men 
from time to time give accounts of their work, based on their 
own statistical surveys. Comment is sometimes made on 
the large number of people who are described in the obituary 
column of our newspapers as “ dying after an operation.” 
It is quite possible, of course, that they would have died 
without one—certainly in the long run; and it is without 
casting any slur on the professional acumen of many skilled 
surgeons that the public is beginning to wonder whether 
every operation is as necessary as it is made to appear. 

To take one of many examples which it is possible to 
describe in the public press, the use of radium in the treat- 
ment of cancer has revolutionised the use of the knife. 
And yet there are the most crippling operations undertaken 
on cancer in this country to-day by surgeons who do not 
suggest radium therapy to the patient. At the new Madame 
Curie hospital, which has recently been opened at Swiss 
Cottage in the North of London, wonderful results have 
been obtained from the treatment of cancer by radium. 
In an article in the Lancet of March 8th, a series of cases 
is described (quoting from the annual report for 1929) 
of 254 inoperable cases of cancer. Nearly all the patients 
have benefited materially, some remaining free from 
symptoms for two or three years. Another therapeutic 
method which obviates a major operation is the use of 
X-rays for certain conditions which attack women at the 
change of life, but surgeons do not employ these methods. 
Whereas deep X-ray treatment may incapacitate a person 
for two or three weeks, an operation causes invalidism for 
as many months or longer. 

The profession itself is beginning to be more cautious as 
to the right time to operate for appendicitis. A few years 
ago the victim was hurried into hospital at the height of an 
attack; the operation in country districts might be done 
by relatively unskilled hands, with resulting fatal inflamma- 
tion known as peritonitis. Here again it is impossible to 
get accurate figures as to results, but a perusal of modern 
medical literature leads one to the conclusion that a wave 
of caution is sweeping over the surgical field. 

Many children are likely to become permanently deaf 
after measles through infection in what is the mastoid 
process. This operation may lead to complete deafness, 
whereas early treatment by less vehement methods, such as 
opening the drum of the ear in time, will prevent the need 
for anything so drastic. 

There is a very real danger of medical methods becoming 
too stereotyped and conventional. Treatment is handed 
down by one generation to the students of another, without 
regard to the fact that it may be attended by a high death- 
rate, discredited in other countries or replaceable by medical 
methods. Doctors themselves are by no means so keen to 
have operations when ill. It is rumoured that a surgeon 
well known in the professional and ‘political world, when 
attacked by his own speciality, preferred to have medical 
treatment in a nursing home for six weeks, and thereby 
made a complete recovery. 

Public opinion may demand that no operation, however 
““legal”’ in character, shall be performed without the 
concurrence of at least two surgeons and a physician. As 
team work in medicine develops this will not be an impossible 
ideal, and the result will undoubtedly be a diminution in 


the use of the knife. HYyGIEIA. 





Correspondence 
THE NATIONAL MARK 


To the Editor of Tue New SrarEsMAN. 

Sir,—* S. L. B.’s”” advocacy of the National Mark for food 
products seems to be open to criticism as far as flour is con- 
cerned, for England produces only about one-fifth of the wheat 
she consumes, and therefore must import the greater part. Con- 
sequently, it seems difficult to understand why to employ our 
native wheat in making a certain amount of bread with purely 
English flour, and the rest with foreign flour, should be better 
than what is done now—i.e., to mix English wheat with foreign 
wheat of higher protein, such as Manitobas. For as long as all 
the English wheat produced is consumed, it can matter very 
little to the farmer whether it be consumed alone or mixed with 
other wheats. 

But, surely, the difficulty is not one which can be remedied 
by a National Mark scheme. The present crisis of unremunera- 
tive prices for wheat is the result of an over-production through- 
out the world. If England produced enough wheat for her 
personal needs, like France, for instance, the National Mark 
scheme would probably succeed. But in order to make England 
self-supporting we should have to increase our wheat-sown acreage 
enormously and thereby aggravate the original cause of the 
present world wheat crisis.— Yours, etc., 

24 Rue de Mademoiselle, Versailles. 

April 7th. 


Harotp KaAHn. 


OUR DAILY BREAD 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Mr. Grant Brown raises an important point in suggesting 
that rent can easily be made to represent the difference between 
the more productive and the less productive farms, given, as in 
Lower Burma, State ownership of the land. Mr. Sidney Webb 
put to me the same argument in a Committee-room of the House 
of Commons several years ago. Really it is fallacious. Non- 
commercial gentlemen appear to be unaware of the fact that the 
high-rented farm, like the high-rented shop in a busy street, 
usually leaves a handsome difference in profit productivity as 
compared with the lower-rented units. You never find the cute 
business man going for second-rate positions or farms if the 
first-rate one is available. 

Simple figures will elucidate this. Take the hypothetical 
55s. per quarter for wheat suggested as the minimum paying 
price for the British farmer, and assume 50 acres of wheat on 
each of two farms, one rich, the other third-class, six quarters 
per acre being possible to one, the other being very lucky if it 
reaches an average of four quarters. This difference of two 
quarters at 55s. represents £5 10s. per acre. I doubt whether 
the average best land pays in rent even £1 over that paid for the 
third-class land, but even if it were £2 extra it leaves £3 10s. 
per acre to the good; and on a 50-acre crop the grower in the one 
case would receive from the public purse £175 more than the 
other, plus the incidental extra advantage arising from the 
de-rating factor. 

The inequity of such an arrangement would be too glaring to 
be permanently overlooked by the consumer contributor, let 
him be gulled never so cleverly for a while. I again urge the 
accepted expert guides to show us an equitable plan, if they have 
one, outside unification of the industry, so logically and forcibly 
urged in the case of that other basic industry, the supply of 
coal.—Yours, etc., JESSE HAWKES. 

Hemel Hempstead. 

April 7th. 


THE SOCIAL SERVICES 
To the Editor of Tuk NEw STATESMAN. 


Srr,—The reproach of our neighbours’ need is certainly more 
widely—if not more deeply—felt than it was, say, twenty years 
ago. Almost all our legislation in these days is concerned in 
the process of transferring wealth from the more to the less well- 
to-do, and controversy no longer occupies itself with the justice 
or expediency of this, but is confined to convassing the order of 
precedence of various claims, or the method of meeting them. 
Yet in spite of so much good will there is misgiving and discontent 
in regard to the result. 

Is not this because, in the levelling process, we have failed to 
follow a simple principle, the reasonableness of which is apparent, 
and which leaves little scope for administrative or political 
jerrymandering? Since our aim is greater equality one would 
suppose that such a principle might be found by making need 
the test of fitness for public assistance. But our system is full 


of discriminations as between persons of the same income level 
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but of different occupations or social habits; and it bears very 
hardly on the poorest. 

For example, the benefits conferred by the Widows’, Orphans’ 
and Old Age Contributory Pensions Act, 1929, are based upon 
various complicated conditions, such as a presumption that a 
deceased husband would have been, if he had lived until a given 
date, insured under a previous Act of Parliament. Need is not 
taken into account, nor the fact of contributions paid, for the 
contributions are purely supposititious. Meanwhile many widows 
are having a desperate struggle to live and to bring up families 
because their husbands were chimney sweeps, or small holders, 
or teachers, or shopkeepers and were therefore not eligible to 
benefit by State insurance. 

Again it seems more than probable that maintenance grants 
under the Education (School Attendance) Bill will be given to 
those who are receiving their education at the public expense, 
and to no others. But there are people who are making desperate 
sacrifices to educate their children, according to the tradition of 
their families, at schools which are not free, and who are as much 
in need of maintenance grants as some of those who are getting 
education at the public cost. The two classes overlap in regard 
to means, and it would be easy to show that we already dis- 
criminate unfairly against those who pay for education. But 
let us glance at the matter from another angle. Suppose a rich 
man, a super-tax payer, decides to send his children to a public 
elementary school, because he prefers such a school. The 
children would thereby become eligible to compete for free places 
in secondary schools, and might conceivably, under the new Bill, 
become entitled to maintenance grants. 

To found a claim to State aid on the fact that previous assistance 
has been received from public sources is to create a new privileged 
class, and one that cuts across distinctions of need. And when, 
as under State insurance, benefit is limited to certain favoured 
occupations, yet another element of injustice is introduced. 

Still more disquieting is the fact that our system of State 
assistance does not fit the needs of the poorest classes. To the 
irregularly employed dock labourer, working often only one or 
two days a week, the insurance contributions are a terrible 
hardship. A talk with the women of Custom House dock will 
leave no doubt that social insurance can be a cruel thing, and 
will probably cause one to ask oneself whether, in the case of 
casual or low-paid employments the workers’ contribution should 
not be smaller and that of the State larger than for the more 
highly-paid classes of workers. The exclusion of the agricultural 
worker from unemployment insurance because neither he nor his 
employer can afford to pay the necessary contributions suggests 
the further question whether it is just or expedient to place 
upon the employer of labour a burden heavy in proportion to 
the number of men he employs, while the man who creates no 
employment goes free. It seems tragic that we should continue 
to elaborate a system, already stiff with elaboration, which 
fails at so many points to help those in greatest need. 

It may be supposed that when our social education is further 
advanced it will be possible to throw open, without fear of abuse, 
all State services or benefits to all who apply for them, and who 
fulfil the conditions laid down; as the elementary schools are 
now open to all whose needs they can serve. Meanwhile should 
not the test of eligibility be need and need alone, the means 
limit being adjusted according to the State’s ability? This 
implies some inquisition into means, and much has been said 
of the harmful effects of this. But the middle class has long 
borne it without becoming demoralised, and it is an insult to 
manual workers, men of the same breed, to suppose that they 
would face it with less dignity. It would moreover be greatly 
simplified in the case of employed persons, as is their assessment 
to income tax at present, by the returns of wages made by 
employers.—Yours, etc., KE. M. D. Marvin. 

April 4th. 


WOMAN’S WORK 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—With reference to the problem of woman’s work, 
recently discussed in your columns, one may be permitted to 
ask: Is the work of the sex psychologists, such as Havelock 
Ellis and Stanley Hall, to go for nothing ? 

In this matter the Fabian women are fighting the battle of 
progress, while the doctrinaire equalitarians (who subordinate 
everything to a purely formal equality between the sexes) are 
being more and more revealed as obscurantists who are prepared 
to ignore all scientific argument. No one who has made any 
study of modern sex psychology can doubt that there are profound 
mental and emotional differences between the sexes, and that 
these are of such a nature as to make it quite unsuitable that 
women should always work in the same way and at the same 
tasks as men. 

Die Arbeitende Frau (by Dr. Hofstitter of Vienna) is the 
latest important contribution to this subject of woman’s work, 


and in this encyclopedic study we see again how utterly futile 
it is to pretend that the natural differences of sex do not exist. 
The immense mass of material contained in this work will, of 
course, be totally ignored by our doctrinaires, but it cannot fail 
to impress all who really wish to find the truth. 

Is not much of the confusion in this controversy due to the 
deep-rooted dislike of the English mind for all theory, which 
causes us to seek solutions of social questions without having any 
clear idea of what we really want. Are we aiming at a society 
which has obliterated all distinction of sex? If so, could such 
a society have any future ?—Yours, etc., 

182 Icknield Way, 


Meyrick Boors, 
Letchworth. 


OLD BRISACH 
To the Editor of Tut NEw STATESMAN. 

Si1r,—In his interesting article on Old Brisach, Mr. Belloc has 
omitted to mention that one quality—a geographical one—keeps 
the town alive. He speaks of the swift waters of the Rhine. 
It is these that prevent the place from falling into the final 
museum-sleep. Increasing numbers of enthusiastic German body- 
worshippers go there every year to enjoy the particular sport 
offered by those hurrying waters. From the boat-bridge men- 
tioned by Mr. Belloc, bathers leap into the stream and are carried 
down for half a mile at about twenty miles an hour. They 
then beat their way to the right bank, and walk up, drying 
as they go. This ten minutes of sunshine on wet skins’ has a 
powerful chemical effect, and one can judge almost how many 
days or weeks each bather has been enjoying this dangerous 
pastime. The long-stayers are dyed a sort of blue-brown. 

The Rhine is so swift and shallow there that the waters rise 
in long voluted waves like contorted muscles on a giant’s arm. 
The little human heads ride over these and down into the twenty- 
feet troughs, emitting screams of delight. The motion gives 
the swimmers a sort of rhythm-intoxication. Those walking up 
the bank—and they are staid Germans, too—are still delirious, 
and play like Arcadians. It is an amusing sight to the more 
self-conscious onlooker. Old Brisach, too, looks down on the 
sport, very indulgent, like a grandmother, basking in the sun, 
watching her grandchildren through a haze of memories. 

47 Arundel Gardens, W.11. Yours, etce., 

April 5th. RicuarD CuurcH. 





To the Editor of Tuk New STaTESMAN. 

Srr,—May I round off Mr. Belloc’s delightful sketch of Old 
Brisach with a piece of more recent history? It was at New 
Brisach that the victorious French army, in its ordered advance 
after the Armistice, first reached the Rhine. I forget the exact 
day of November, 1918, on which we arrived there; but I 
remember very vividly the German officers who were on the 
western bank of the river, supervising the surrender of a number 
of lorries. They were all very thankful to be on that side of 
the bridge, for, as they told us, the men had been hunting and 
shooting down unpopular officers. At Old Brisach the Soldiers’ 
Councils were in supreme command. Each lorry which crossed 
the bridge to surrender was decorated with laurels, holly and 
other evergreens in sign of joy, and beside its driver sat a German 
soldier with a red rosette in his cap to show that he represented 
the Soviet. As long as they were in sight of the rock of Old 
Brisach they treated the German officers with utter contempt 
and ignored their orders. A few hundred yards from the bridge 
the road turns sharply, and there conditions changed suddenly. 
Military discipline was restored. A French N.C.O. sharply 
ordered the removal of rosettes from caps and decorations from 
lorries, and the drivers and their escorts were sternly told that 
they were prisoners and must obey not only the French but also 
their own officers.—Yours, etc., 

8 Bloomfield Terrace, S.W.1. 

April 4th. 





H. WARNER ALLEN. 


HER PRIVATES WE 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—As an appreciative reader of Her Privates We, may I. 
with deference, suggest the following observations on the points 
raised by your correspondent in your issue of March 29th. 


1. I knew of at least one battalion of good fighting reputation 
in which undoubtedly N.C.O.’s and men consorted and drank 
together ; doubtless there were others. 

2. * Isit conceivable,” inquires ‘‘C. R.,” “ that a private should 
ask the Regimental Sergeant-Major whether ‘that old Colour- 
Sergeant in the orderly room has any grudge against you’?’ 
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Certainly, in view of the rather intimate, if unofficial, relations 
between the two men and in the course of a private conversation. 


3. It was surely not unusual in those days for a senior officer to 
address the R.S.M. off parade as Sergeant-Major. Most senior 
regimental officers, even if experienced, were civilians with, in 
many cases, no pre-war service. 


4. Was not “ cells ” sometimes used as a sort of slang word for 
detention? If my recollection is not at fault, Robert Blatchford 
uses the word in this sense in his book, My Life in the Army 
(published before the war). 


5. “C. R.” asks whether a private (on home service) would be 
sent with only belt and bayonet as escort for two men going to 
detention having their kit and rifles. May I assure him that 
funnier things could and did happen on home service? 


6. To make an intelligent private with some service call a 
sergeant “ Sir ” looks like a slip certainly, but it should be remem- 
bered that Bourne was unacquainted with orderly room work. 
Might he not subconsciously have classed the orderly room 
sergeant with a Company Sergeant-Major, in which case his 
‘“* Sir’ would have been automatic as well as politic? 


7. How many private soldiers would appreciate that a 
Lieutenant-Colonel commanding a battalion was not eligible 
for the M.C.? 


8. In the light of stories which one heard at the time regarding 
the treatment of such cases, it is surely feasible that a convicted 
deserter awaiting promulgation of his sentence should be made to 
accompany his battalion in the field in the circumstances described 
in the book. 


““C. R.”’ perhaps had the fortune to serve with a regular unit 
and one which succeeded in maintaining a remarkably high 
standard of discipline throughout the war. In the language of 
the ranks his outlook would be called “ regimental,” for the 
points to which he draws attention seem relatively unimportant 
in a work of this description. Whatever qualifications to write 
about the Army Private 19022 may or may not possess, his book 
presents a vivid and realistic picture of the war from a certain 
angle, in addition to what is perhaps the most intimate account 
of the domestic life of an infantry battalion in France which has 
so far been given us.— Yours, etc., H. J. Hi. 

Caterham. 

April 2nd. 


Miscellany 


PAINTING AND DRAWING 
Bouse: MORISOT is a poet’s painter. Stephane 


Mallarmé wrote the preface for her memorial exhi- 

bition, and Paul Valéry performed the same service 
for another held recently in Paris. There is something 
almost diverting in the spectacle of those two great 
alchemists of the word, to whom no phrase was too recondite 
for capturing the ultimate niceties of thought, weaving their 
misty homage to the limpid clarity of Berthe Morisot’s 
work. It is as though two seekers after the mystery of 
transmutation established their laborious enginry of 
cucurbites, retorts and athanors in front of a reef of gold. 
And it redounds to their honour that they should so candidly 
have paid tribute to one who, in her own art, seemed by 
mere instinct to attain that quality of crystallisation and 
purity of expression which, with all their effort, remained 
elusive for them. Berthe Morisot was happy in her 
laudators as she was happy in her work. 

For lightness of spirit and a joy in visible appearances 
are the keynotes of the charming canvases now on view 
at the Leicester Galleries. Yet there is something deceptive 
in the apparent ease and unconscious rapture with which 
these flowers and flower-like young women and children 
have been caught in the gossamer web of her art. Despite 
its airiness, her painting was an exact science. There is a 
picture of her brother-in-law, Manet, and his daughter 
against a garden background, painted in tones which are 
the very opposite to his—a shimmering radiance of pinks 
and greys—which yet shows that in her manner she had 


absorbed the principles of impressionism as thoroughly as 
he. Le Cerisier has more than a hint of Monet; Jeune Fille 
al Eventail might slip in amid a group of Renoirs. She was 
keenly alive to the battle of the new method which was 
being waged around her, but she had her own tactics which 
were as successful as those of the other rebel generals. And 
now that the impressionist triumph is a matter of past 
history, and that its doctrine has become part of the 
academics of to-day, her work still holds its freshness of 
youth and enthusiasm. Her serenity keeps its charm, and 
the gracious bloom with which she fleshed the anatomy of 
theory still survives, while in the canvases of some of her 
more prominent contemporaries in the movement the dry 
bones begin to show. 

It is high praise of Mrs. Winifred Nicholson, whose work 
is shown at the same gallery, to say that she makes an 
admirable neighbour to Berthe Morisot. Her pictures have 
the same effect of the repeated happy accident which only 
skill could give. There is the throb of life and light in these 
flower-pieces and sailing-boats and hillsides flung up against 
the sky. Mrs. Nicholson evades the Scylla and Charybdis 
of Mile. Laurencin and Matisse alike. There is a laxity 
about her figures which is a little wilful, a little too suggestive 
of legerdemain. Her art is so finely calligraphic, that she is 
apt to succumb to the temptation to let style alone do the 
work. That she is a born painter there is no denying, 
but if she were to set herself more difficulties she would 
have the added distinction of overcoming them. And since 
it is essentially the ladies’ week in the galleries, it may not 
be too late to refer to Miss Eve Kirk’s recent exhibition 
at the Paterson Gallery. Her pictures of London streets, 
southern ports and the country of Provence, showed a quality 
of thoughtfulness which gave substance to their brilliant 
surface. As Mrs. Nicholson’s might be said to be an 
instinctive projection of Berthe Morisot’s genius, so Miss 
Kirk’s is the scientific one. They are two of the most 
important of young English women painters. 

There is a tendency in much feminine painting in oils to 
approach the quality of water-colours, which is a legitimate 
and lightening use of the medium. But for water-colours 
to imitate oils is inappropriate, and robs that material of 
the effects to which it is most suited. At the exhibition of 
the Royal Society of Painters in Water-colours, this un- 
fortunate confusion of purpose is disappointingly evident. 
There has been a cleavage with the tradition of the older 
masters whose works hang on the staircase to proclaim the 
pre-eminence of classic English water-colour painting. But 
with the exception of Messrs. Muirhead, Russell Flint, 
Hunt, Hall and Holding, the exhibitors have failed to realise 
the peculiar properties of instantaneity and suggestive 
selection which are the charm of their medium. And there 
are too many hackneyed beauty-spots. 

At the Independent Gallery there is a small exhibition of 
drawings by Messrs. Sickert and Segonzac. Mr. Sickert’s 
are rhythmic notations of character, and for the most part 
portrait sketches. M. de Segonzac’s pen-and-ink landscapes 
are rather notes of form. They are exquisite impressions of 
scene, not unlike those of the Dutch masters, deliberately 
static in design and in themselves forming a studied com- 
position. The Savile Gallery, whose present exhibition is 
also devoted to drawings, as well as to some superb early 
etchings by Mr. John, gives a timely reminder of the fine 
draughtsmanship displayed by the painters of last century. 
Fuseli, Stevens, Millais, Rossetti, and even Albert Moore 
and Poynter had a gift for line on a small scale which only 
too often failed them in their more elaborate work in oils. 
From the set of drawings by Mr. John it is easy to see how 
much his pictures are indebted to their solid basis of 
draughtsmanship; while the sculptors, Gaudier-Brzeska and 
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Messrs. Epstein and Dobson, show, each in his particular 
manner, that a correctness of line is an essential of plastic 
form. Many contemporary painters might well take to 
heart the lesson of the Independent and the Savile Galleries. 
Good drawing is not only a work of art; it is the beginning 
of art. T. W. Earp. 


DUMAS WITH APOLOGIES 


ACKING first-hand knowledge of Dumas’ The Lady 
L of the Camellias and the Bernhardt tradition to 
which it belongs, I took my seat at the Garrick 
Theatre with a lively curiosity. Could romantic drama hold 
a modern audience? Could modern acting make bearable 
so fustian a story? I left the theatre with a greatly 
enhanced respect for Dumas as a craftsman, and a resentful 
feeling that he had not been getting fair play. The failure 
—for it was a failure, in spite of one or two good moments— 
had proved nothing about romantic drama and a modern 
audience, and not so very much about modern acting. 

For this is an apologetic production. It begins with 
a note from Mr. Playfair on the programme, saying how 
difficult he and Miss Reynolds found the job of translating 
the play, explaining how certain passages sounding, in 
English, priggish or long-winded, had had to be cut, and how 
the original Reverie by Rosellen, played in Act I., would 
sound “curiously unaffecting’’ to modern ears and had 
therefore been replaced by a gentle burlesque composed by 
Mr. Alfred Reynolds. The scenery apologised (though how 
charmingly !). Mr. George Sheringham’s delicate blue trees 
at Auteuil suggested fantasy rather than romance—the 
wistful-whimsical modern approach. The ladies and gentle- 
men in Marguerite’s drawing-room apologised, delighting in 
their quaint, charming costumes, and making-believe with 
tremendous gusto. 

Saddest of all, Marguerite herself apologised for her own 
emotions. Two instances among many occur to me. 
Armand, the beloved, is coming and she calls to her friend, 
“Feel my heart beating.” Of all possible intonations she 
chooses a half-amused tone—the only one in which a modern 
girl could utter the absurdity. In the last act, looking from 
the window of her sick-room, she sees a child playing in 
the street, and longs to kiss it. She speaks the words with 
a kind of rueful playfulness, as who should say, “ Isn’t it 
silly ?—but there, I can’t help it.” It would never do to 
be sentimental about children. 

Meanwhile, Dumas, apologised into the corner, makes the 
best of a sorry business. Pathos he is allowed—any amount 
of it in the last act. Hate, among the major passions, is 
still palatable, and there is a magnificent slanging-match in 
Act III. Otherwise, he is kept carefully in check, in 
deference to modern taste. 

This style of treatment is hopelessly wrong. There is 
only one way to play romantic drama, and that is for all it 
is worth, careless of its absurdities and improbabilities, 
trusting in the personalities of your players to put the thing 
over. It is surprising how little inducement an audience 
needs to shed its armour of critical common sense for an 
evening; but once let it suspect you are afraid of it, and 
the game is up. Nobody is going to pretend that The Lady 
of the Camellias is a great play, but it might be a very 
effective play, even to modern audiences, if it were presented 
as a costume piece with its own technique, remote enough 
from modern life to be as cheerfully indifferent to con- 
temporary standards of speech and behaviour as an 
Elizabethan or an eighteenth-century play. 

The question of course arises whether we have the 
players capable of adopting such a technique. Miss Tallulah 
Bankhead, I fancy, could not. Apart from the fact that 


her common sense seems at times to reject Marguerite 
altogether, when she allows her emotion full rein the 
limitation of her range shows itself in a monotonous series 
of diminuendos, the words of each passionate sentence 
bursting forth like a cascade and subsiding almost immedi- 
ately into an exhausted trickle. Her pathos in the last act 
is very moving, and her splendid vitality, as always, saves 
her from a moment’s dullness; but even these are not 
enough. Mr. Glen Byam Shaw, on the other hand, most 
certainly has the manner, and scores tremendously as 
Armand. Never for a moment is he ashamed of his own 
ardour, and in spite of a restricted gamut of tone he carries 
through his big scenes triumphantly by the sheer force of 
his utterance. Mr. D. A. Clarke-Smith, as the Baron 
de Varville, again shows that heZcan do what is required of 
him in the matter of nineteenth-century technique even 
when it is to be no more than a sinister shadow. Mr. Richard 
Goolden banks on the eighteenth century to see him through, 
and is pleasantly fantastic enough, if a little out of focus. 
The rest of the players, as I have suggested, enjoy their 
costumes a little too ingenuously, except Mr. Marcus Barron, 
who plays a doctor with a gracious simplicity which is 
dateless. J. E. SEWELL. 


SHADOWS BEFORE 
TT": garden was very still with the shadowed dust- 


sheets of morning spread over it. For a long time 

it waited until the children ran from the house, 
filling the emptiness with laughter and movement. They 
plunged into the tool-house for corn which they scattered 
for the pigeons. The white birds flew down at their crooning 
call, alighting daintily on rosy feet to peck at the golden 
grains. Two swallows swooped to the roof of the tool-house, 
twittering to each other. The girls pushed up their faces, 
round and dewy as the crab-apple blossom above their 
heads, and murmured the words they had made to the 
swallows’ song: 

“* My dear, my dear, my la-a-dy, 
My dear, my dear, my da-a-rling.”’ 

Then, as the delight of the words took hold of them, they 
chanted it quicker and quicker, until the rhythm made 
them seize each other’s crossed hands and twirl round 
fast, faster, their golden curls flying behind them. 

It was like this that Lawrence Emmott saw them, but 
he did not smile at their gaiety. When you saw something 
lovely it held you tight, and you had to keep very still or 
it would go away. The girls, exhausted and giddy, fell 
down in a heap of pink frocks and legs, laughing. Alethea, 
the elder, became aware of him. She discmtangled herself 
and went to him, saying in her fluting voice : 

“Oh, Lawrence, we are so glad you have come to play, 
Have you thought of any more nice games like the Queen 
of Sheba one?” 

Daphne just flung herself on him, shouting, “ Lawrence, 
Lawrence.” Some of her hair wound round his buttons, 
but she would not stand still while he unravelled it. When 
she tugged herself free a few hairs were left, but he took 
them off when no-one was looking. 

‘“ What shall we play, Lawrence? ” 
“ Let’s play Launcelot? ” 

**Oh, we’ve done that so often,” said Alethea. 
you read anything fresh that we could play? ” 

‘“* Well,” he replied. “I found a nice book, but Dad said 
I'd better read it when I grew up.” 

‘How silly,” said Alethea. “I read those they say 
I sha’n’t like. They’re all right. What was it about? ” 

“Dad said it was about a man who turned into a donkey 
and he had to eat roses to get back again, only it was winter 
so there weren’t any. I play it myself often.” 


Daphne asked, 


** Have 
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““ Were there any ladies in it?” asked Daphne. 

‘** There was a beautiful picture of a lady in bed looking 
at a man with wings.” 

“A man with wings!” scoffed Daphne. 

“* Well, you see he was asleep.” 

“But we can’t play it if you don’t know any parts for 
us,”’ said Alethea. 

‘“* Let’s play swallows,” shouted Daphne, running. “ You 
be the father swallow and we'll be lady swallows and you 
have to catch us.” 

Lawrence could catch them easily but then it would be 
all over. He chased them and pretended to snatch at 
their curls. 

““T’m going to make a nest,” announced Daphne. “ I’m 
puffed.” Alethea could run fast—nearly as well as a boy— 
only she wasn’t playing fair. She ran up and down the 
paths between the rose beds, and the only way to her was 
across them. 

““ Aw, you ought not to do that,” he protested. 

“Come and look at my nest,” called Daphne. 

He was glad to go and peer into the bushes where Daphne 
had wound some ferns and filled them with torn grass. 

““Hush!” she said. “Come away. Perhaps some bird 
will find it and he might like to have it for his own.” 

The lunch bell rang and they ran to wash their hands. 

It was salad for lunch. Lawrence loved it because it 
was full of surprises. This one had a strange new taste 
—sour but delicious—that kept eluding him. He tried to 
find it by picking out all the leaves bit by bit. Mrs. Carew 
saw him, and asked, “ Don’t you care for your salad, 
Lawrence? ’’ He mumbled, “ Yes, thank you,” and ate it 
quickly. 

After lunch the girls played their endless game where 
they were grown up and each had houses. Lawrence was 
the doctor, the chauffeur and, at his own suggestion, the 
conductor at a concert. Tea outside was perfect, and the 
last of the honey sandwiches was disappearing when 
Mrs. Emmott came to take her son home. 

Their hostess took them into the lounge, where the ladies 
talked and the children looked at pictures. It was like 
a party. Mrs. Carew suddenly broke off her conversation 
to say, “‘ Tell Mrs. Emmott, darlings, what you say about 
the swallows.” Self-consciously the girls stood up and 
chanted : 


’ 


‘* My dear, my dear, my la-a-dy, 
My dear, my dear, my da-a-rling.”’ 

Lawrence looked cross. That was something he was 
going to remember for himself, and now they were turning it 
into a recitation. It would be all spoiled. He knew what 
would come next. ‘“‘ Now, perhaps Lawrence would play 
us something.”” He would not look at his mother’s anxious 
face as she said loudly, “‘ Of course,” as if she were afraid 
he would refuse. There was nothing amongst the music 
he knew, so he played part of the Schumann he had been 
practising. He couldn’t remember it all, but they’d never 
know. It wasn’t so bad when people didn’t talk. He even 
liked it because they sat so still. When he had finished, 
Mrs. Carew said : 

“It is really quite marvellous. I suppose you will let 
him follow it up. You are very fortunate.” 

**Do you think so?” said his mother. ‘‘ We are so 
anxious that his talent shall not make him feel different 
from other children. That is why it is nice for him to 
come and play here.” 

On the way home Mrs. Emmott asked several questions 
about his day, but Lawrence answered in monosyllables. 
He lay in bed thinking about it all until she came to say 
good-night. 

*“Mums,” he said, “‘ do days have colours? ” 


“Yes, dear, if you want them to. Why?” 

But he did not want to tell her why he asked, so he shut 
his eyes and pretended to be sleepy. She stood looking at 
the dark lashes on his cheeks, and felt the strange, lonely 
feeling she always had when the fringed curtains shut her 
out from some play in which she had lived for a few hours. 
Terrible words came into her mind. 

‘“‘ A sword shall pierce thine own soul that thoughts out 
of many hearts shall be revealed.” And again, “ Woman, 
what have I to do with thee? Mine hour is not yet come.” 

She turned and groped her way down the stairs. Lawrence 
listened for her lagging footsteps to cease, then sprang out 
of bed, put his head between the drawn curtains, and 
looked at the day again before it disappeared. 

Fay KersHaw. 


WHOSE SERVICE WAS PERFECT 
FREEDOM? 


SAW life only through your eyes : 
I The beauty that you gave I took; 
I never learned to stray beyond 
The pale refractions from your look. 


Recluse within those precincts shut, 
Those dim recesses of your mind, 

I passed my borrowed days, my self 
Contentedly to yours resigned. 


Abandoned in a land unlighted, 
Groping where darkness’ terrors start, 
Cast from its self-surrender 
Stumbles my stunted heart. 
T. C. Wors.ey. 


THE FIELD 
‘mi quiet moment, unbroken of sound, as if 


I should stand for ever at edge of cliff, 


The world unmoving, the pastures of the sky 
Still and harrowed by no cloud, and I 


A lonely column of shadow in a field, 
A long gaunt finger pointing to the mild 


Plains of the sea and the translucent east. 
There is a brooding quiet in the west : 


The high tired voices of children: Silence again. 
And all the generations of former men 


Are forgotten while a bird intent darts low 
Along the hedge. And now with tread more slow 


From the four corners of the field they come, 
So many dead men have made this their home. 


The day will be when I shall be dead as they, 
And the quiet land that bore me, in that day 


Will know me no more then than the dust of these. 
They squandered here the labour of their thighs, 


The far-off, linked, inseparable lovers, 
Until the moon set or sun rose. And others, 


Watching a moment between the hills and sea, 
Knew too a time would come and they not be. 


Now all the land is silent as the dead : 
I celebrate their sterile and wasted seed. 
A. L. Rowse. 
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Casual Papers 


ON DRESSING UP 
Gin a burst and even an orgy of dressing up is a 


sign of vigour and of something to console any man 
for the declining age in which we live, and the collapse 
of culture and taste. 

Boy Scouts, Girl Guides, A.A. Men, Doctors of Music 
in their robes, Chancellors, Yachtsmen, the Hunters of 
the Fox, and all the rest of them, pass by me in procession 
as I write. So do the new habits of ecclesiastical freakishness 
which so many deplore. It used to be a reproach against 
one community of amateur celibates that they dressed up 
their cook in a garb modelled upon an old print of a green 
and red gown worn in some Abyssinian monastery. But 
for my part, I praise the Prior or Precentor or Prebend 
or Archimandrite or whatever he may have called himself, 
who dressed up his dependant in this fashion. He also was 
for diversity ; he also was for the need of colour, and for 
experiment in individualities, and the creative thing. 

I praise also that man whose custom it was to denounce 
the legal profession (at whose hands he had suffered many 
things) by parading up and down the sea-front of a watering- 
place in Sussex thus accoutred: he would dress entirely 
in black, with a long frock coat; on his head was a top-hat, 
nearly half as high again as that worn in those days (I am 
speaking of years before the war) by the wealthier classes, 
as also by those less wealthy who buried the dead. Upon 
this hat he had pasted a large white paper band, which went 
all the way round and came nearly to the top of it, and had 
printed on it in huge letters “ Avorp THE Law.” 

Upon his back and upon his front he carried two huge 
cardboards, also white, and suspended over his shoulders 
by strings, as though he had been a sandwich-man. The one 
at the back held a simple curse against lawyers in general ; 
the one in front went with some detail into his own particular 
grievance. Artistically, this last was a mistake, for no one 
could stop to read the number of words it contained. But 
the general effect was striking, and it was a noble instance of 
dressing up. So, ina lesser way, were the nigger minstrels 
onthe beach. So(though nobody knew it but myself) was the 
very wicked old man who posed as an old salt, and dressed in 
the most exaggerated Drury Lane fashion, with bell-bottomed 
trousers, jersey and bare feet, to keep up that pretence, but 
who was, God knows, nothing more than a longshoreman with 
a great dread of the sea. 

In one department, indeed, the glory of dressing up has 
diminished, but only in one. And that department is the 
one where formerly it had most scope, and sometimes ran 
riot. I mean the noble profession of arms. To-day 
uniforms are similar enough. They have derived from 
Britain the belt and the puttee, and khaki for many, grey 
and horizon blue for others; but all, whatever their design, 
are for concealment, and more uniform than uniforms 
should be. 

What a splendid picture gallery the old uniforms make in 
the long years between the generation when Gustavus 
Adolphus hit upon the happy idea of clothing his men alike, 
so that he could tell which were his own men in battle, 
down to the Great War! Every service delighted in changing 
and re-changing the main type; and side by side with this 
main type, within each national group, there was a foison 
of invention. There was your Hussar coat with an empty 
sleeve hanging loose, and your Sabretache, and your Shako, 
and your headgear of which I do not know the name, but 
which had a sort of lining hanging out sideways loosely; 
and your varied helmets and cuirasses; and your blue belt 


and buckskin breeches and all. And then there were your 


red coats and your green coats and your purple, blue, white 
(as of the French Household Troops), and even mauve; 
and your black facings, and your yellows, and your creams, 
and your millinery shop fittings galore; and your epaulettes, 
and your myriad brass buttons which buttoned nothing 
(but there the boy in buttons beat the soldier), and your huge 
bearskin hat to terrify the foe; and your spurs, both gilt 
and plain. I suppose in the whole history of the human race 
there has never been such a multiplicity of design in the 
covering of the human body as that with which the various 
Ministers of War endowed the garrisons of Europe between 
the campaign of Lutzen and the Battle of the Marne. 

This love of dressing up is a department, but the most 
vivid, the most innocent, in the great domain of Lying. The 
human love of a lie which colours all history and makes 
society what it has always been, the passion for unreality, 
the escape from things as they are, is to be marked and loudly 
praised in every function of life. It has given us polite 
manners, the whole vast structure of fiction in prose and verse, 
hero worship, myth, legend, diplomacy, high statesmanship, 
and the ritual of Courts, whether martial or of justice, the rules 
of evidence (and of perjury), the systems called “ philo- 
sophies ” during the last hundred and fifty years, and the 
whole majestic science or art of history. 

But nowhere does this necessity for the unreal, this thirst 
for what is not, this passion for falsehood, show more openly 
than in dressing up. How wrong are foreigners to blame 
the horsehair wigs of our advocates, judges and clerks! 
How wrong are purists to be shocked at the surplice, let 
alone the cope or even the biretta; how much more I blame 
them for deriding mitres! With what pleasure do I not 
look upon the brimless hats of the orthodox clergy, the green 
turban of the man who has made his pilgrimage to Mecca, 
the gaiters of the English bishop, the flaming red of the 
Cardinal, the purple of the domestic prelate, the various 
habits of the various Orders. 

There are those who find cause for merriment, I for solemn 
gratitude, in the Ku-Klux-Klan, all dressed in night-gowns 
tied up like extinguishers over their heads, with ghastly slits 
for eyes, as also in the similar covering of the Brothers of the 
Misericordia, or the novel uniforms of those who meet in 
long white garments with crosses of red crimson sewn thereon, 
and in this fashion vow to defend Christian society against 
Bolshevism. And talking of Bolshevism, what better piece 
of dressing up than the hideous helmets of the Red soldiery ; 
unless it be the gas mask of scientific war? 

Nor let me forget the diver’s dress, the New London 
County Council Scavengers invented in the time of the 
Boer War (with their South African slouch hat neatly 
pinned up on the left side), and policemen of every grade. 

When it was rumoured some months ago that wicked 
men had designed to undermine society by taking away 
the helmets of the London policemen and dressing them in 
caps, the argument then used to defeat this revolutionary 
intent was the necessity for protecting the policeman’s head 
from blows. It was a false, utilitarian argument. The true 
foundation for preserving the London policemen’s helmet is 
patriotism and the love of ancient things and the symbol 
of untruth, for in their helmets policemen inspire dread. 

Shall I mention postmen, customs-house officials, the 
conductors of omnibuses, the varied and variegated staff 
of a railway company, the lift boys, the commissionaires ? 
Shall I (as Cicero was wont to ask rhetorically before 
proceeding to answer his own questions)? No (as Cicero 
was wont to add, after having answered them). I will cut 
short my category, lest it should become infinite. We may 
have sacrificed, to our shame, the manifold diversity of the 
armed man in his dressing up, but we have amply made up 
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for it in civilian life. May the flood grow in volume as it 
proceeds. To the trained nurses and the policewomen, may 
there be added a special costume for every lady, denoting 
her titular rank—if she has one—her club, her association, 
her fanaticism, and even—if it be not too much to hope— 
let there be some growing diversity for us poor men. 

I had a friend (now dead) who gave in my hearing the 
truest political argument I ever heard. He gave it in a 
lowered voice to an American many years ago at the Bar 
of the House of Lords. The visitor deplored (for he was 
of that philosophy) the artificial barriers of rank and the 
signs of them. But my friend said to him: ‘‘ May the day 
come when every peer shall wear his coronet round his 
hat in the streets!” And he said that he, for his part, 
would be glad; for all that enhanced the multiplicity of life 
was something done in the image of God’s own action upon 
his creation. Yes, even as it is, with}peers and baronets and 
broad-arrow convicts and all, we have not come near to 
the birds and the beasts and the beetles in multiplicity of 
aspect. And what about the lilies of the field? 

H. BE..oc. 


Current Literature 


NEW NOVELS 


White Jade. By Maupe Mreacuer. 


The Love-Diary of a Boy. 
8s. 6d. 


The Castle. By F. Karxa. Secker. 
Doctor Fogg. By Norman Matson. 
The Deruga Trial. By R. Hucn. Howe. 7s. 6d. 
Traveller’s Rest. By Mrs. Henry DuDENEY. 
The Redemption of Morley Darville. 


Scholartis Press. 6s. 


By SHaw Desmonp. Cayme Press. 


7s. 6d. 
Benn. 6s. 


7s. 6d. 
By STEPHEN McKENNA. 


Collins. 


Cassell. 7s. 6d. 
None So Pretty. By Marcaret Irwin. Chatto and Windus. 
7s. 6d. 


The materials to the craftsman’s hand were good; gold and silver, 
precious and semi-precious stones. He chose, he cut and shaped, 
drawing out the gold and silver threads into a pattern that was in 
his mind. The making of such trinkets is not like the bitterness 
experienced by the creative poet, who draws gossamer thought from 
his consciousness as a spider spins a strong and glistening web from 
her own belly. Yet one of the world’s great pleasures is the apprecia- 
tion of craftsmanship. 

The materials to Miss Meagher’s hand were good, too, and 
Miss Meagher’s craftsmanship, although this is her first published 
book, seems that of a practised worker. Her materials are not 
gold and silver, but the crooked branch of a pear-tree, a fine- 
embroidered robe of gauze silk, bright locks of black hair, and 
a little pair of dangling shoes attached to nothing; an Emperor, 
too, who hid his face in his sleeve and died of grief: and that 
because the silken robes were once girt about the slender body of 
lovely Yang-Kuei-fei, his beloved. The hanging of the Imperial 
concubine at Ma Wei in a.pD. 756 is an historical fact. That the 
exquisite little body slipped from the silken sheath and darted 
off in the form of a fox the colour of burnished gold, though less 
well authenticated, is not, perhaps, less worth recording. The 
loveliness of Yang-Kuei-fei inspired Po-Chu-i in his boyhood to 
make a vow of deathless adoration of her memory. Miss Meagher 
gives us a deliberately poeticised and at the same time a faintly 
ironic picture of the stripling who was to grow into the writer 
known to English readers through the work of Mr. Waley. 

Po-Chu-i’s vow to burn red happiness-candles every year on 
the day of Yang-Kuei-fei’s meeting in the sky with the Bright 
Emperor has in it little but its youthfulness to link it with the 
vows of Christy Lowe. There is nothing of the filigree trinket 
about Mr. Desmond’s latest work. ‘Here is my daily routine 
to be kept up until death: Rise...6 a.m. Massage for five 
minutes from ankles upwards as recommended by Dr. Stapleton 
of the B.O.P....6.5 a.m. Cold bath..6.9 a.m... .” and so 
on until 10 p.m. brings “ Pleasant relaxing chat with father and 
mother until bedtime.” <A great deal of the bitterness of one 
who spins a web from his own belly must have been Mr. Desmond’s. 


Christy’s story, we are told, is a true one. ‘‘ The recognition of 
its truth will be found in the hearts of those who are honest with 
themselves and have not forgotten. ... It has been written upon 
authentic documents, and upon the memories of a living boy.” 
Like all other “true” books “ written upon authentic docu- 
ments,” The Love-Diary of a Boy constantly challenges the 
reader to discriminate. ‘‘ This is diary, that is fake,” he mutters. 
Often, probably, he is wrong; but, even so, the fact that he 
mutters is a criticism of the writer not the reader. “ Better a 
convincing impossibility than an unconvincing possibility.” 
Christy’s actual journal might have moved us as Barbellion’s 
moves us, if we had had it without any subsequent writing-up; 
or, again, his story might have moved us as The Garden Party or 
Sons and Lovers move us, had it been written in the third person 
by someone who had “distanced” it, As it is, in spite of 
frequent passages that stir pity and laughter, the book is dis- 
appointing. Egotism, self-abasement, religious fervour, religious 
doubts, calf-love, scares about cancer, struggles with ‘“ bad 
habits,” ambivalent emotions towards parents.... It is alla 
bit too pat: a bit too much up to sample. Spider Desmond has 
taken too many points on which to tip the fine web of his soul, 
and has proffered in place of the poet’s airy citadel, or the 
craftsman’s patterned trinket, something at the same time too too 
solid and not quite firm enough. 

And what of Kafka’s citadel? Is it built up by craftsmanship, 
or by bitter creation from the poet’s own inwards? Kafka, like 
the English poet whose imagery Miss Meagher has borrowed, 
died of consumption and left his webs only half-spun. He left, 
too, instructions in his will that his Castle with his other 
creations should be destroyed. And already the question has 
been answered. Creation, not construction; the bitter hurt of 
self-spinning, and the precariousness of experience, not the 
cheery routine of the craftsman, are to be guessed at from Kafka’s 
work. And yet with all its bafflement and its hurt, Kafka’s 
allegory has a strange serenity behind it. His Castle on the hill 
is there; his village at the foot of the hill has ‘‘ a connection ”’ 
—however elusive, intangible, and insecure—with the Castle. 
Kafka’s translators assert that his scepticism was grounded in 
a final faith, and that his allegory, as certainly as the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, is the work of a religious genius. Their opinion is 
shared by Kafka’s executor, who adds a note dealing with the 
unwritten ending. And, whatever impatience, exasperation even, 
reading brings—there are clues and counter-clues as of a 
Torquemada cross-word lacking a framework—retrospect, in 
spite of vagueness and disturbance in relation to almost every 
detail of the symbolism, confirms their view. The wisest way to 
read—for the first time—is probably the childish way: to 
absorb the story and let the interpretation take care of itself. 
As the translator puts it in his introductory note: ‘“* The virtue 
of a good allegory is that it expresses in its own created forms 
something more exact than any interpretation of it could.” 
This is, of course, no reason for despising interpretation; it is 
merely a reminder that for there to be a thing to be interpreted 
is more important than for there to be an interpretation of the 
thing. 

Mr. Norman Matson, whose Flecker’s Magic deservedly made 
a reputation some years ago, provides neither filigree trinkets 
nor yet the painful spinnings of his own being, but a rollicking 
satire on the theme of Science and the Modern World. Doctor 
Fogg has none of the beauty of its predecessor, and its wit is 
less subtle, but it has some good jokes, among them the messages 
submitted by the nations for X-casting to the planet M’lo. 
‘** Kipling and Shaw together wrote the British text. Outside 
of Great Britain it was not liked very much. . . . The Russian 
note quoted Karl Marx. . . . Pope Pius refused to have anything 
to do with the message. . . . Gandhi’s suggestion was so mild, 
so disinterested, that he was clapped into jail.” 

There is something in common between Mr. Matson’s outlook 
and that of Fraulein Huch. The Deruga Trial is not, it is true, 
a joke, nor is its style rollicking and syncopated; but its method 
is as unemotional and as clean-cut in its detachment as that of 
Doctor Fogg. As with so many novels which set out to untangle 
a crime, the interest flags rather badly towards the end, and the 
reader finds himself wishing that the author had left the thing 
—to join the ladies. Since no one—zesthetically—could ever 


wish a spider’s web unfinished, it need hardly be added that 
Fraulein Huch spins no glistening gossamer thought from her 
own inwards. 
despised. 


She is, however, a craftsman by no means to be 
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There is no art, and very little craft, in either Traveller's Rest 
or The Redemption of Morley Darville. One is a great-grand- 
daughter of mid-Victorianism—Mrs. Dudeney must have been 
producing progeny with orthodox punctuality for twenty years 
now—the other, a nephew of the ‘nineties, also one of an 
enormous family. Of the two the latter is the more boring, 
since it offers rather less scope for the accompaniment of 
burlesque, in which a reviewer may silently indulge for his solace 
when faced with blue-eyed innocents and sinister he-men. 

None So Pretty—prize-winner in its publisher’s Historical 
Novel competition—hbears little resemblance to its elder sisters. 
It sets out with the fanfare of trumpets that acclaimed the 
progress of King Charles II. to the capital. Since it closes with 
the death in childbed of its rather engaging little heroine, it is 
clearly not quite of the costume-and-happy-ending school. But 
surely Miss Irwin has done more personal work than this; or is 
memory treacherous and did the individuality of those earlier 
books lie mainly in their titles? But, whether or no, the author 
of And Still She Wished for Company clearly has, or had, a knack 
for drawing silver threadlets to patterns of the mind. It will be 
a pity if she settles down to a career of too prolific maternity 
—even though her dainty buds, God bless ’em, continue none 
so pretty in their white waistcoats, crimson petticoats, and clogs 
with scarlet thongs. PROTEUS. 


FATHER AND SON 


Sir Arthur Nicolson, Bart., first Lord Carnock: a Study in the 
Old Diplomacy. By Haroip Nicotson. Constable. 21s. 


In a world increasingly congested with the dubious output of 
Continental biographers working overtime for the English- 
speaking market, Mr. Harold Nicolson shines with the white 
radiance of an Empire product. He comes to us in his own, not a 
translator’s, prose. He does not promise to unlock the secrets of 
the soul (or even of the universe). He cannot offer us the irre- 
sistible flattery of a foreigner who has pesitively heard of an 
English subject. He merely writes to the best of his own high 
and graceful ability about what he knows. Indeed, he inevitably 
knows so much about his latest subject that writing cannot have 
been easy. For he has chosen to paint his father’s portrait. 
That was a precarious road to travel, where the bones of countless 
predecessors bleach discouragingly along the trail, and the bold 
wayfarer is barely supported by a faint tradition that Sir Edmund 
Gosse and Mr. Winston Churchill once got through. But 
Mr. Nicolson survives, and one may greet his little caravan 
with a respectful cheer. 

Sometimes he seems to feel the difficulty of his own under- 
taking. Personalia are rigidly excluded; and he bangs the door 
almost rudely in his reader’s face, remarking of Sir Arthur’s 
married felicity, ‘‘ There is no more which can, or should, be said.” 
We are accustomed to these biographical rebukes from the 
white-chokered practitioners of an earlier generation; but from 
Mr. Nicolson. . . . Not that one cherishes any vulgar appetite for 
** revelations *’; it is the moral elevation of his ** or should ” that 
stings a little. Indeed, this very English pair of son and father 
seem so charmingly embarrassed when they meet that the conver- 
sation passes naturally to other themes. That, perhaps, is why 
Mr. Nicolson prefers to fill so many of his pages with general 
diplomatic history. For the painter’s eye tends frequently to 
drop from his sitter’s face, and half his energies are put into 
rendering the crowded background which he has filled laboriously 
with the whole shifting scene of Europe between 1878 and 1914. 
That was a worthy enterprise, which Mr. Nicolson was well 
qualified by his profession to undertake ; but we sometimes regret 
that we are inevitably losing sight of Sir Arthur. For history and 
biography are two horses that it is not altogether easy to drive in 
double harness. 

While Mr. Nicolson’s biography is always unexceptionable, his 
history is illumined by flashes of visual description. His Iswolsky 
is an admirable drawing in the later manner of Mr. Max Beerbohm : 

One’s first impression was not favourable. He was obviously a 
vain man, and he strutted on little lacquered feet. His clothes, 
which came from Savile Row, were moulded tightly upon a plump 
but still gainly frame. He held himself rigidly with stiff shoulders. 

He wore a pearl pin, an eye glass, white spats, a white slip to his 

waistcoat. His face was well cared for, but pasty and fattening, 

with loose and surly lips. His hair and moustache were carefully 


parted ; he had a way of turning his short Russian neck stiffly above 
his high white collar, glancing sideways, as so often with Russians, 


away from the person with whom he was shaking hands. His voice 
was at once cultured and rasping. He left behind him, as he passed 
onwards, a slight scene of violetie de parme. 


And how could one improve on this rendering of Xing Edward’s 
preparations for his meeting with the Czar at Reval? 


King Edward donned the uniform of the Kieff Dragoons. He 
summoned Arthur Nicolson to his cabin. ‘There were photographs 
in silver frames, a pot of Lilium speciosum, and a strong smell of 
expensive cigars. King Edward, ill at ease in his tight uniform, 
reclined in a chintz armchair. He asked Nicolson to sit down. He 
then asked him to explain the present nature and purposes of 
Russian policy ; the exact names and past records of the T'sar’s staff ; 
the prospects of agriculture in Russia ; the personal relations between 
M. Iswolsky and M. Stolypin, as well as the personal relations 
between them and the Empress ; the exact provisions and scope of the 
Anglo-Russian Convention and what relation, if any, it bore to the 
Anglo-French Convention and the Anglo-Russian Alliance ; whether 
the Emperor would wear the uniform of the Scots Greys, or whether 
he would appear dressed as a Russian Admiral ; what decorations he 
would wear and in what order; what about the Russian Railways ? 
Whether M. Stolypin spoke French, or German, or even English ; 
what exactly were the present relations between the Government 
and the Duma; was the Duma a thing one should mention? Or 
not? The state of Russian finances; the conditions in the army 
and navy; the progress in education; the names of some of the 
leading Russian writers, musicians and _ scientists. Would the 
Emperor talk about the Japanese Alliance? If so, what was the 
best thing to say? Was it a thing to mention? Or not? Would 
the speeches be at luncheon or at dinner? Would Baron Frederickz 
be content with a K.C.V.O.? 


One assumes (for we are not told) that authority for this portrait 
is to be found in Sir Arthur’s diary. One day, we hope, 
Mr. Nicolson will publish a volume of his father’s papers with fuller 
extracts from the diary as well as the * Diplomatic Narrative ” 
compiled by Sir Arthur in his retirement. It would be interesting, 
too, to see the letter in which he approved of Lord Lansdowne’s 
peace proposals in 1917. For it is a merit of one-volume 
biographies that they do not exclude the full and separate publica- 
tion of their subject’s papers. 

Is it ungrateful to hint mildly at one imperfection in 
Mr. Nicolson’s rendering of European history? Official residence 
in Berlin appears to have imbued him with such perfect tact that— 
always the Englishman—he cannot bring himself to believe his 
own country wholly in the right. The fact that Germany was 
almost uniformly wrong for fifty years before the outbreak of war 
inspires him to a strange confession of sin on the part of England 
in the previous four centuries : 


Our own predatory period—and it was disgraceful enough—dated 
from 1500 to 1900. During that period we were far more violent 
and untruthful than were the Germans during those fourteen years 
which preceded the war. 


Yet even there the burglarious succession of 1864, 1866, and 
1870 (discreetly omitted by Mr. Nicolson from the Prussian bill 
of health) would be extremely hard to match; and, even so, 
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crimes gaily committed when all the world was a mining-camp, 
stand on a slightly different footing from acts of cowboy violence 
perpetrated in the main street of a settled community. But 
Mr. Nicolson is far too charming to be argued with; and he may 
rest assured that the pious grace of his monument is wholly 
unassailable. Puinie GUEDALLA. 


THE CLASSICAL 


The Course of English Classicism. 
Lecture Series. Hogarth Press. 


SPIRIT 


By SHERARD VINES. Hogarth 
3s. 6d. 


Quite one of the most curious features of modern literary 

criticism is the rehabilitation of the word “ classical,’’ coupled 
with the various movements which our usage of that word implies. 
It is a word, we should add, which the critic uses to baffle an 
opponent more often than to expres; any very definite revolution 
in his own consciousness. Everything and everybody we admire 
has been, at one time or another, “ classical.” No doubt Miss 
zertrude Stein herself is represented by enthusiastic admirers 
as the essence of the classical spirit. Certainly it is a word which 
has been dinned into our ears till we have grown rather sceptical 
about its precise import. Or perhaps it would be nearer the 
truth to say that, while by several distinguished critics, Mr. T. S. 
Eliot, for example, and Mr. Herbert Read, this word is employed 
in a perfectly honest and unambiguous sense, the general tendency 
of criticism is to use it to mark a great gulf between the critic 
and something of which he does not approve, without ever taking 
the trouble to elucidate the more positive aspects of his case. 

Mr. Sherard Vines’s essay on The Course of English Classicism 
attempts to provide the question with the historical basis which 
it has long needed. The historical approach is valuable, though 
it is possible that Mr. Vines might have been wiser to condense 
his subject and ruthlessly cut away some of the less important 
detail, devoting his space to an analysis, at successive epochs, 
of the so-calied classical spirit. Such a line of procedure leads 
us to the inevitable conclusion that the classicism of one period 
differs as widely from the classicism of another as classicism from 
romanticism, romanticism from naturalism, naturalism from 
symbolism. This, again, might be followed up with the remark 
that classicism differs radically from all three literary modes 
mentioned above, because, while they are incidental, mere 
symptoms of nineteenth-century exuberance, classicism is the 
natural and abiding mode of the human spirit. There will 
always be romantic oriflammes, but they will always need a 
classicist background against which to wave. Romanticism is 
rooted in the individual’s sense of his own tragic importance ; 
classicism has its foundations upon a sense, far more enduring, 
of human weakness, transience and relative futility. 

Having this foundation, the range of the classical spirit is 
necessarily limited. Classicism, indeed, might be defined as the 
faculty of building upon an exact knowledge of one’s limitations, 
human and personal. In the last resort, it becomes an authori- 
tative exposition of what a writer, being, after all, mere man, 
cannot aspire to do, of the boundaries which he ought to respect. 
Thus, Johnson’s brilliant discussion of the achievement of the 
metaphysical poets resolves itself into many pages of stern 
reproof, inasmuch as those adventurers had thought good to 
desert the magnanimous contemplation of the general for the 
fervent delineation of the particular, thereby never obtaining 
“that comprehension and expanse of thought which at once 
fills the mind, and of which the first effect is sudden astonishment, 
and the second rational admiration.” The Augustan critic goes 
on to unfold a notion of the sublime which, although from a 
romanticist point of view ridiculously narrow, is not without 
a touch of peculiar magnificence, if only because it is so utterly 
uncompromising : 

Sublimity is produced by aggregation, and littleness by dispersion. 
Great thoughts are always general, and consist in positions not limited 
by exceptions, and in descriptions not descending to minuteness. 
. . . Those writers who lay on the watch for novelty could have 
little hope of greatness; for great things cannot have escaped former 
observation. Their attempts were always analytic; they broke 
every image into fragments; and could no more represent by their 
slender conceits and laboured particularities the prospects of nature 


or the scenes of life, than he who dissects a sunbeam with a prism can 
exhibit the wide effulgence of a summer noon. 


That passage, which cannot be too often quoted, and the 





italicised sentence especially, seems to sum up the position of 
an Augustan poet. ‘* Great thoughts ” are his aim : 

Condemn’d to Hope’s delusive mine, 

As on we toil from day to day, 


By sudden blasts or slow decline 
Our social comforts drop away. 


Well tried through many a varying year, 

See Levet to the grave descend, 

Officious, innocent, sincere, 

Of every friendless name the friend. 
And, great thoughts being universal, he cannot suppose that 
they will have escaped two thousand years of intensive poetic 
scrutiny. So the bubble of literary originality is once and for 
all pricked. What the poet must fall back on is not original 
genius but taste. Taste is not a passion for discovery so much 
as an exquisite aptitude for condensing and arranging. 

The validity of any position can best be judged by the work 
it produces and, more remotely, by the consequences which it 
precipitates. Johnson’s classicism can be judged by the dignity 
of his verse and the sententious splendour of his critical utterance, 
but also by the fact that out of the sublimely commonplace 
atmosphere, which his influence had done so much to encourage, 
sprang the ravening nonsense of Ossian and the Gothic revival. 
Similarly, romanticism may be held accountable for some of the 
more ridiculous excesses of the neo-classical movement. And so 
the pendulum swings. Classicism, we have already suggested, 
shows immense variations from epoch to epoch. In so far as it 
claims to be a literal transcript of the past, it is usually founded 
upon a complete misunderstanding of the original text. Still, 
it corresponds to a need which is both real and permanent. 
Mr. Vines may not have treated his subject with quite that 
breadth of outline for which we had hoped. We are grateful to 
him, none the less, for having written a book that contains a 
wide range of extremely interesting material. 


THE MODERN CASAR 


Il Duce : The Life and Work of Benito Mussolini. Translated by 
Macpa Vamos from the Hungarian of L. KEMEcHEy, 
Williams and Norgate. 12s. 6d. 

Many books have been written about Mussolini, some good and 
some bad. It would not be quite fair to say that this is one of 
the worst; for the vigour and impetuosity of its style, and the 
dramatic presentation of its hero, at least make it readable, and 
even give it a certain distinction. But to the serious student of 
history or politics it is worthless. It tells us nothing that we 
did not know already about the Duce, and it leaves untold a vast 
deal that is necessary to the understanding of his character and 
his carecr. The author, a young Hungarian who is now dead, 
was an enthusiastic admirer of ** the modern Cesar,” and no 
criticism of his idol finds its way into these dithyrambic pages. 
That is a pity, not only for truth’s sake but for Mussolini’s; 
for our world does not believe in demi-gods, and is likely to 
have grave doubts about a man who is not allowed even 
the defects of his qualities. Of course these defects are patent 
enough to those whose scale of values differs from Mr. Kemechey’s. 
For him Mussolini meant, so the translator declares in her 
preface, ** the ideal of the man who lives in order to rule, to 
act and to create.” Very weli; but in such a man we may expect 
to find—and in this particular man we do find—a tyrannical 
disposition, arrogance, egotism, ruthlessness. These, however, 
are trifles which do not disturb Mr. Kemechey; indeed, he glories 
in Mussolini’s Nietzschean philosophy, in his passion for power, 
his hardness, his cruelty. There is a pretty little story at the 
beginning of the book of how Benito, as a small boy, was bullied 
by a bigger playmate and came weeping to his father. The 
father scoffed at his tears and told him he should learn to defend 
himself like a man. Stimulated by this sound advice, the future 
Cexsar sought out his adversary and “ pelted him with sharp 
stones until the boor took to his heels with a broken head.” 
From this moment, his biographer remarks complacently, ‘* the 
child became still bolder and more self-confident.”” And so his 
life rolls on through the storm and stress of a youth spent in 
teaching, starving, soldiering, journalism, to a manhood of revolu- 
tionary Socialism, the war, the founding of Fascism, the march 
on Rome, the triumph of the dictatorship. It has been—on 
Mussolini’s premises—a life well worth living. Its value to 





Italy and the world is a matter on which opinions will differ. 
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? The actual achievements of Fascism may, of course, be legiti- 
mately applauded by anyone who believes, as Mr. Kemechey 
no doubt did, that democracy is a gross error, and that the end 
justifies the means. And even anti-Fascists may find something 
to admire in the structure of the “‘ Corporative State ’’ and the 
“Carta del Lavoro.” But Mr. Kemechey’s picture of the 
whole Italian nation united in support of the regime is a false 
one, and it is positively ludicrous to call the General Election 
of 1929 (when “ by secret ballot 8,650,750 people voted for 
Fascism and only 136,198 against it’) an “‘ imposing confession 
of faith to which the sceptics have no reply.” The sceptics have 
a very obvious reply, and they have made it quite plainly! As 
for the Duce’s foreign policy, what Mr. Kemechey says of it is 
too much coloured by the feelings of a Hungarian patriot 
smarting under the blows of the Treaty of Trianon. It may 
possibly be true that “‘ the Italo-Hungarian alliance marks the 
beginning of a new epoch in the history of the Balkan Peninsula,” 
though the Magyars would be unwise to build very great hopes 
on that. It may also be true that the French are seriously 
alarmed by Mussolini. But it is not true that Great Britain con- 
templates backing any designs of his against France—or ever 
did contemplate it, even when Sir Austen Chamberlain was 
hobnobbing with him. Mr. Kemechey was drawing on his fancy 
when he wrote that “ the ring round France is ever tightening ; 
the Anglo-Italian diplomacy is rapidly carrying out the policy 
of isolation which proved so successful and efficacious before the 
Great War. North and South, East and West, the frontiers of 
France are threatened by foreign bayonets—the bayonets of four 
not over-friendly States: England and Germany, Spain and 
Italy.” 


MOLIERE 


Moliére. By H. Asuron. Republic of Letters Series. Routledge. 
6s. 

When we look at a medieval painting of a multitude surrounding 
a St. Ambrose or a St. Sergius, we have no difficulty in picking 
out the saint from the crowd. The artist has saved us all trouble 
by crowning the holy head with a halo. It takes some historie 
imagination to realise that in actual fact saints walk about 
exactly like other men, and that sanctity, so far from being 
instantaneously recognisable, usually demands time for its 
detection. 

The case is similar with other kinds of distinction, and not 
least with literary greatness. When Time has set a halo round 
the brow of a writer, when we cannot help perceiving that he 
towers above his fellows like Bentley’s digamma above the 
alphabet, it is hard to realise that, to his contemporaries, he was 
but one among many, no more interesting, no more important, 
than scores of others; that he had to contend with apparently 
worthy rivals for fame, for recognition, even perhaps for bread. 

To understand a great man we must forget his greatness, as 
to understand a battle we must forget who won it. No truth 
could be more of a truism than this, and yet none is more 
frequently forgotten. Many people are remembered because 
they once saw Shelley plain, who, if they thought about the 
matter at all, probably believed that Shelley would be remembered 
because he came across them. Yet how rarely do biographers or 
critics reflect that the mere fact of our interest in a man is no 
proof of any consuming interest in him on the part of those 
who surrounded him? He is admired eatinctus: when living, 
he had a thousand competitors. 

It is the great merit of Mr. Ashton’s book that he never forgets 
this truth. He yields to none in his appreciation of his hero; 
but he sees, and makes us see, that Moliére had his years of 
insignificance, in which he carried no more weight than any 
number of other provincial actors, and that even when he enjoyed 
both royal and popular favour he had rivals whom it was not 
unnatural for the world to regard as his equals. 

Another point which it is easy to forget in the case of a great 
writer is that, like other writers, he has to keep his public in 
mind. Most of all is this true of a playwright. He may be for 
all time, but if he is not of his own age he starves. Not even 
Shakespeare knew this better than Moliére, to whom the 
judgment of his audience was infallible. When a play failed to 
please, he withdrew it, and never tried anything of the same 
kind again. There is thus an antecedent improbability against 
any theory of his plays which sees in them a deep philosophical 





meaning. Moliére never soared above the heads of his public. 
He did not even seek to stir their more serious emotions. He 
wrote no tragedies, and hardly a single play that can be called 
a tragi-comedy. His aim was to amuse; and he despised no 
means that might rouse his hearers to laughter. Hence, 
Professor Ashton rightly rules out the vast mass of pedantic 
comment which endeavours to prove that Moliére was the Plato 
of the stage, passing on to his audiences the wisdom which he 
had learned from Gassendi, or the philosophy which, in the brief 
intervals of an overcrowded life, he had somehow contrived to 
think out for himself. That one of the busiest actor-authors on 
record should have been able to form conceptions as profound 
as those of Hegel, to arrange and harmonise them, and then to 
convey them to the world through the mouths of comic puppets, 
is a thing imagination boggles at. Yet it is solemnly propounded 
by professors, or by thesis-writers in chase of a doctorate. The 
slight and trifling Sganarelle, for instance, is said to be charged 
with the subtlest psychology. Mr. Ashton dismisses the idea 
with deserved contempt. Moliére saw something that the public 
wanted, and gave it. The King suggested a theme, and Moliére 
worked it out in five days. It is ridiculous to imagine that either 
the monarch or the multitude would have stood a two hours’ 
lecture; and it is certain that Moliére was the last man to give 
them a lecture they could not stand. 

There is but one play with regard to which this theory has 
any plausibility, and that is the Misanthrope. Even here, 
however, there is every reason to believe that Moliére meant 
to exhibit a comic character; and it is certain that the con- 
temporary audience so took it. But the usual farce was absent; 
the play was but a qualified success; and Moliére learnt his 
lesson. The philosopher, resolved at all costs to elevate his 
public, the thinker brimful of ideas so profound that it takes an 
octavo of German polysyllables to explain them, the lecturer 
never discouraged by the dullness of his pupils—what does he 
do when in the Misanthrope he finds he has been a little too 
lofty for them? He gives them that complicated, diflicult, and 
sublime piece of transcendentalism, the Médecin malgré Lui! 

It is doubtful whether, even in dealing with social questions, 
Moliére had any particular doctrine to propound. His business 
was to see, and to exhibit, the ridiculous side of any movement, 
or of any human weakness, that happened to be interesting to 
his public, and that it was safe to assail. Like Gilbert in his 
assault on exstheticism, he waited till the fashion was on the 
wane before he made his attack. He wished to be assured before- 
hand of having a majority to laugh with him. He ridicules the 
Femmes Savantes of the provinces—in Paris, and the foibles of 
the bourgeois—to the Court. He made his mistakes, it is true; 
but he always retreated in good order. In Tartuffe his picture 
of hypocrisy, in its first form, looked too like an attack on the 
all-powerful Church: he brought it out again with the chief 
character a layman instead of an ecclesiastic, and with two new 
acts at the beginning to explain dangerous things away. 

Mr. Ashton, indeed, always subjects theories to the searching 
test of facts; and this is what makes his book so valuable, in 
spite of its brevity, its over-allusiveness, and its occasional 
heaviness of style. To legend he opposes authentic documents, 
and his answer to wild criticisms is, ‘* Study the text of the play.” 
When it is said that Moliére’s early years were spent with 
mountebanks playing in inns and villages to mere rustics, he 
points to the itinerary which demolishes the ‘sad picture.” 
When it is maintained that the poet put his own marital 
experiences on the stage, or that he is himself ‘the great 
Misanthrope he draws,” Mr. Ashton quietly refers to the list of 
dramatis persone. No writer, of course, can help being auto- 
biographical: he testifies of what he has seen. But Moliére 
no more represented himself as Alceste than, in the last play 
which he ever wrote and in which he acted while dying, he 
represented himself as a malade imaginaire. 

The lesson of Moliére’s immortality is, if humbler, more 
satisfying than that drawn from it by the professors. Like 
Cicero, he held that the test of a speech is in the effect on the 
jury; and he took the verdict of his audience as one beyond 
appeal. Posterity might take care of itself, and posterity 
therefore still admires him. He laughed at the weaknesses of 


ordinary human beings, and such ordinary people still exist. The 
moral is that immortality, like happiness, is to be gained not 
by seeking for it directly, but by doing, as well as you can, the 
plain work that comes in your way. 
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SOME VERSES 


A Bravery of Earth. By Ricnwarp Esernarr. Cape. 5s. 
Poems and Stories. By Orci. Mackenzir. Dent. 7s. 6d. 
The Collected Poems of Edward Thompson. Benn. 10s. 6d. 
The Poems of Charles Richard Cammell. Grant Richards. 10s. 6d. 

Although in A Bravery of Earth, a long poem of one hundred and 
twenty-two pages, Mr. Eberhart nowhere comes up to the level 
he attains in his contributions to Cambridge Poetry : 1929, and 
although it is not a volume of poetry to buy for itself, those who 
are interested in the better young poets of to-day would not 
do ill to acquire it for their libraries. There is a chance that 
Mr. Eberhart may become a good poet. 

Unfortunately, we can find no sufficiently short passage worthy 
of quotation in proof of this; on the other hand, there are several 
quotations to be made with another purpose. 

For these have lost vague element 
That had no being, they are fantastic 
Like the illusion of a dead illusion, 
Existing only within the brain, 
Materials of the sensory earth 

That seemed to possess an actual life 
Dwelling alive outside the mind. 

This will be enough to illustrate one of the author’s main 
faults. Mr. Eberhart must learn to delete these stretches of 
muzzy philosophising. He is capable of writing poetry, and such 
a passage is not poetry. It is minced prose, and dull at that. 

Furthermore, Mr. Eberhart should pay more attention to the 
musie of his verse. The middle line of— 

Its active principle, and strove 

In inner renewed vitality 

Upon itself upon this hill 
is hardly melodious. It is all very commendable to vary rhythms. 
Stil... 

Lastly, the author must conquer his transatlantic attitude 
towards verbs. It is the result of laziness, and gives his work a 
strangely hysterical quality. To fervor, to paeon, to aeon, to 
summit, to pressure, and to ripe rather than to ripen. Such 
words may be intended to add a certain wild richness to the verse, 
but they only succeed in being provoking. 

Mr. Thompson and Mrs. Mackenzie make one feel sad. 
Mrs. Mackenzie’s book is about one-third poetry, and the 
remainder consists of short stories. In a poem called “ Fear,” 
although the authoress does not quite succeed in muffling her 
invincible affability, there is the echo of a genuine poetic voice. 
Also in “The Cormorant.’’ The stories are not very good. 
That the authoress has the potentiality of describing well is 
shown in the following line: ‘“‘ There was a wild white sunset 
and a fat black cloud that looked as if it were just at the end 
of the road, ready to fall smack.” But ‘ They worked, but 
they waited ” (not and they waited, as if that, too, were weari- 
ness—but they waited) is one of many examples we could give 
of her diffuseness. It is the amateur writer explaining herself 
to herself and to you. Also, it has the amiable ‘* Now, listen to 
mother” atmosphere, which is quite dreadful. As for ‘ there 
was no one to see the his-ness of it, nor the roominess-for-him of 
it,” this is wrigglingly sentimental. 

Mrs. Mackenzie—we are not being irrelevant—is obviously a 
most charming lady. But she must become less charming. She 
must become less a dear. She must become, in fact, a regular 
Tartar towards others and, above all, towards herself. She must 
compress. For it is something to have a voice, however wee, 
and she is ruining it by singing much too much, much too 
cheerfully. So is Mr. Thompson. As with Mr. Eberhart, we 
have not succeeded in finding a quotation to prove the voice— 
such an opinion can only come from reading the whole volume— 
but it is less gnat-like, possibly, in the Conrad of Elsass poems 
than elsewhere. Mr. Thompson is an excellent example of the 
poet who thinks that mildly imaginative descriptions in metre of 
objects generally considered poetical constitute poetry : 

Demure, red-tongue-outthrusting fuchsia ; dense 
Fragrance of heliotrope ; the crinkled floss 

Of evening primrose, pollened thick, so soft 

The fingers feel it like a fairy’s plumes; 

Pink sea-thrift carpeting a crumbled cliff; 

A Cornish moor, bee-murmurous, heather-scented, 
Sun-drowsy, lulled with chime of double seas; 

A Cotswold hazel-coppice, primrose-starred ; 
Moonlight on Indian waters; frosty skies 

Of cold, bright stars. 

This is not unpretty, but it is not informed with the spirit of 
poetry. It has no “ strangeness.” The number of hyphens is 





stifling. The use of the word ‘‘ dense” and the use of the 
word “* double ”’ show sensibility, but such writing comes nearer 
a sort of gamesome botany than anything else. 

Nevertheless, while Mr. Eberhart is superior to both, Mr. 
Thompson belongs, with Mrs. Mackenzie, to that category of 
writers who, if they cannot have our plaudits, should have our 
sympathy and encouragement. Mr. Cammell does not. If 
Mr. Cammell had printed only his poems, it would have been 
horrifying enough; but this vast volume is stuffed with brazen 
prefaces, embarrassing dedications, immodest explanatory notes, 
and wild essays by hero-worshipping chums. 

As regards the poems, one way of dealing with them is to 
quote a few first lines ; 

Beauty above and below, besought by the bees and the breezes. 
Behold the houris of the heavens glide. 

I am Romance; is not my name Iona? 

O fling me, love, thy locks across the sea. 

Roses that were her roses, and my gift. 

Troubadour under the ramparts. 

Included in the book are translations. The first act of Andro- 
mache, by Racine, we cannot trust ourselves to speak about, but 
it is with a lovely poem by Gérard de Nerval that Mr. Cammell 
excels himself. If Racine is turning, Gérard de Nerval must 
be positively whirling in his grave. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THEISM 


Philosophical Theology. Volume II. The World, the Soul 
and God. By F. R. Tennant, D.D., B.Sc. Cambridge 
University Press. 15s. 

The first volume of Dr. Tennant’s considerable book was 
published in 1928. The second is complete enough in itself to 
make good reading, but those who chance to be unacquainted 
with the earlier phases of the argument may profit by a glance 
at the final chapter. The main line of approach is psychological, 
and the motto is empiricism, or would be if the claims of the 
reputed empiricists were less doubtful. Hume, for example, 
failed to exorcise his presuppositions, while Locke’s account of 
the procession of ‘‘ simple ideas” into the ‘‘ empty cabinet,” 
whence they presently emerge as knowledge of objects, is clearly 
an anticipation of Mr. Maskelyne’s famous magic at St. George's 
Hall. In some ways Dr. Tennant stands nearer to Kant. The 
** ontal,”” as he chooses to call it, is almost as jealously hidden 
from mortal eyes as the “thing in itself,’ and only the 
phenomenal is amenable to scientific treatment. On the other 
hand, Kant’s bold assertion that psychology cannot touch the 
canon of the understanding is shocking to so convinced a 
psychologist as Dr. Tennant, and the Critique must rank, for him, 
as barely a halfway house between genuine empiricism and the 
rationalist systems which he is inclined to dismiss (a little hastily, 
perhaps) as imposing fabrications. It is also a marked point 
of divergence from the Kantian line of reasoning that Dr. Tennant 
finds in introspection of the soul the one direct avenue to 
knowledge “ of a thing per se.” 

The first few chapters of the present volume deal critically 
with the concepts of law, uniformity and mechanism, by the aid 
of which a rather aggressive cosmology was invested with the 
authority of Newtonian science. For the best part of two 
centuries the “ laws of Nature” stood as a last tribunal, hardly 
less formidable than the medieval Church. Alleged exceptions 
to their sovereignty could scarce be mentioned in polite society, 
while only clergymen dared to murmur of miracles in their sleep. 
Nowadays the prestige of the dynasty is somewhat abated. We 
are not reverting to chance and chaos, but “‘ laws,” as Dr. Tennant 
observes, are taken to be careful descriptions of the actual, the 
normal, the historical, rather than inevitable dooms or infallible 
predictions. As to mechanism, the biologists are still divided 
concerning its application to organic phenomena, but cool 
observers, not involved in the technical controversy, are reflecting 
that the mechanist “ explanation” is merely a formal apology 
for failure to explain. To the deeper question, whether the 
world itself is rational, Dr. Tennant returns a qualified answer. 
If rationality is to be identified with logical perfection, imaged 
as a network of universals with nothing to slip through the meshes, 
then the cosmos can only be rationalised at the cost of all its 
body and flavour. But reality is too solid for this easy lique- 
faction. Just as cheerfulness was always breaking in upon the 


philosophy of Dr. Johnson’s schoolfellow, so does the intrusion 
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ELUGE was the novel that 

made Fowler Wright’s name. 
Rejected by many London publishers, 
it was boldly published by the author 
himself and soon achieved success. 

RNOLD BENNETT drew atten- 

tion in the Evening Standard to the 
unusual circumstances connected with 
its publication. “A new star has 
arisen above the literary horizon—and 
it looks like being a star of the first 
magnitude,” said the Daily Mail. 

EEKLY reviews— the Spectator, 
New Statesman, Nation, etc. — 

gave it high praise. Thus Mr. Fowler 
Wright, who had waited till he was 
over fifty before turning to fiction, 
found himself well in the forefront of 
contemporary novelists, and his follow- 
ing books maintained the high standard 
he had set himself. 

OW comes DAWN, the sequel 

to Deluge, though complete in 
itself. In it Mr. Fowler Wright con- 
tinues the tale of the terrible cataclysm 
which causes the submergence of most 
of England beneath the‘sea. We meet 
a small group of survivors who are 
trying to reconstitute their shattered 
lives. There is no law. The con- 
ventions of civilization have been wiped 
out. And their difficulties’are increased 
by the embarrassing fact that the men 
outnumber the women by six to one. 
The women become the stake in an 
armed conflict of force and wits 
between the advocates of law and 
decency and the more violent men who 
want to deal with the situation in a 
primitive and brutal way. 


FIRST REVIEWS 
MORNING POST: ‘* An en- 
thralling story, bold in concep- 
tion, skilful in construction.” 
DAILY TELEGRAPH: ‘‘Com- 
pact of beauty and power, and 
has the very rare quality of 
making the reader reassess his 
own sense of values. It is 
indeed so vividly told that it is 
difficult on finishing the book to 
readjust ourselves to a ‘ pre- 
Deluge’ England.” 

DAILY NEWS (Sylvia Lynd): 
‘* Has many admirable points, 
and Mr. Fowler Wright has 
not lost his cleverness.” 

DAILY HERALD: ‘‘ Chapters 
and chapters might have been 


written by Mr. Wells at his 
best.” 


DAWN 


By S. FOWLER WRIGHT 
7s. 6d. net. 


First cheap edition of 


DELUGE 


Now ready. 35. 6d. net. 





April 12 

is the publication-date of 
perhaps the most eagerly 
awaited book of recent 
years. The word ‘sensa- 
tional,’ though over-use has 
dulled its significance, will 
probably be rightly em- 
ployed to describe 


“You challenge me. 
Here I am.” 


From the Foreword. 

















CLEMENCEAU’S 


great book—.in which he gives his 
last message to the world and, 
sparing neither the dead nor the 
living, replies with all the brilliance 
and fire of a great orator to the 
charges levelled against him. 


GRANDEUR 
&® MISERY 
OF VICTORY 


tells of the War and its aftermath; 
prophesies the future; brings start- 
ling allegations against Foch; 
estimates Lloyd George, Wilson, 
Pershing, Balfour, etc.; and reveals 
secrets of the Peace Conference. 


Only portions of this book are being serialised 





ADVANCE OPINIONS 
The Observer : 


“It will be part of the essential material 
of modern history.” 


The Sunday Times : 


“it will probably rank as the most 
outspoken, if not the greatest, of War 
volumes.” 











404 pages. 2\1s. net. 


Simultaneous publication in 
London, Paris, and New York 
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of the “‘ alogical”’ set a limit to the dominion of categories and 
relations. The given or posited element cannot be spirited 
away; science “can neither eliminate the occult nor dispense 
with the familiar’; probability, not demonstration, is the guide 
of life. 

What fails to be purely “ rational’? may, nevertheless, be 
** reasonable,” and it is in this sense that Dr. Tennant advances 
his theistic teleology, not in opposition to science, but as a 
reasonable interpretation of things beyond that outlook. Now 
the language of teleology, if not merely equivocal, implies 
purposive intelligence, and this in its turn points to the being 
of God, the problem of creation, and the consequent perplexities 
of time and eternity. The plausible compromise of Deity 
immanent in the cosmic process, and evolving with it, Dr. Tennant 
firmly declines. No adequate examination of his theology is 
possible here, but it is safe to affirm that he shirks none of the 
traditional difficulties, among which the reality of evil, moral 
and physical, is not the least. Yet while the candour of 
Dr. Tennant’s attitude and the adequacy of his knowledge are 
manifest, there still is room for certain misgivings. His account 
of the genesis of all human knowledge might be questioned; 
or, even if it be accepted, the thread that stretches from it to 
some of the later chapters in the argument grows perilously 
thin. It is questionable, too, whether the element of faith and 
conjecture, enforced upon science by the “ alogical,”’ is properly 
analogous to religious belief. Dr. Tennant disparages any 
special testimony of religious experience, on the ground that it 
is not original or (in the required sense) immediate. But is 
that objection, even if valid as a fact of analysis, of any eventual 
importance? This is what we should take leave to doubt. 


BROKEN HEARTS 


The School for Wives. By ANDRE GipE. Knopf. 6s. 
Another for the Woman. Gollancz. 6s. 
Painted Veils. By James HuNEKER. Laurie. 7s. 6d. 


How harsh we are to our old idols, our old loves, our old 
illusions! No fairness can be expected in the judgment of a 
man or woman who has been deceived by that which was so 
plausible that to the eyes of credulous youth it seemed the very 
kernel of truth or of loveliness. Wounded vanity, the dry- 
mouthed agony that comes from the knowledge of self-deception, 
the pain as the worshipper’s gaze glowers on the shattered image 
and the vacated niche—these must be healed, and how more 
surely and quickly than by turning in just anger on the 
objects of that old and foolish adoration? That is all the 
story of Gide’s little masterpiece, told coolly, exquisitely and 
with a lively partiality for Eveline in her bitter disappointment 
with that supreme prig Robert. The two parts of the diary— 
for the book is Eveline’s diary—are admirably balanced ; there is, 
perhaps, a shade too much of caricature in the Robert of the early 
part, written by the worshipping fiancée ; but in the second part, 
written by the disappointed wife, sixteen years later, there is 
a niceness of truth, a precise quality of characterisation that 
should make the book classical. 

No book with something of the same subject could well be more 
different from Gide’s than the anonymous Another for the Woman. 
The strength of this book—for it has strength—lies in its presenta- 
tion of a case that is typical, of people that are typical—never so 
much so as when they protest their individuality. Leonard 
and Stella are not sharply differentiated people—but any man or 
any woman in that vague class of society which is aware that 
culture, that advanced ideas are things which should concern 
them. They are lovers. The woman, in character, in brain, in 
charm, is evidently the man’s superior; but she will have it that 
he is hers, knowing somewhere that a weakness in him demands 
that falsehood. The book is a series of letters that pass between 
them. Leonard is, on no provocation, unfaithful to Stella while 
he is on a visit in Paris, and writes and writes about it, defending 
himself on the score of the differences in masculine nature. 
Then Stella tells him that, before they ever met, she has had a 
lover; and Leonard, whose infidelity she has forgiven, refuses to 
‘“‘ forgive”? her. It is a simple problem, expounded with emo- 
tional fervour, with real sincerity, and in some of Stella’s letters, 
in writing of no little beauty. It is a fine book; though the 
author has solved her problem rather unfairly by making Leonard 
so stupid and so self-satisfied. He is scarcely more aware of 
his extravagant partiality for himself and for male standards 





of behaviour than is Ibsen’s Torvald Helmer: can it be that 
half a century of feminism, good and bad, has made so little 
difference to that overweening vanity? Painted Veils is an old 
book, though it has not been published here before. It is a pity 
that it was published now. It is the nightmare of a gluttonous 
schoolboy after an orgy in a Parisian patisserie. 


A LABOUR LEADER’S MEMORIES 


About Myself. By Ben Turner. Toulmin. 10s. 6d. 


The character of the Minister of Mines exhibits a number of 
complexities and not a few apparent contradictions. He is a 
pugnacious pacifist who for many years past has been fighting 
a valiant battle on behalf of a bloodless revolution. He combines 
a typically Victorian belief in unlimited progress with an equally 
typical belief in Victorian “‘ respectability.” He would give 
women votes, for instance, but is a little apprehensive when 
they demand cigarettes as well. A strenuous supporter of the 
Labour cause, he is refreshingly free from the trammels of party, 
and on one occasion when the last Labour administration pro- 
posed to build five additional cruisers he astonished (and possibly 
embarrassed) his colleagues in the House of Commons by 
challenging them with the Sermon on the Mount. He was born 
in Yorkshire; and perhaps that explains everything. 

As a boy he served a hard apprenticeship to life. At the age 
of ten he was working as a half-timer in a Yorkshire mill. He 
had to be up at five in the morning in order to get to the mill 
by six, and he drew five shillings every fortnight for his wages, 
Even after his marriage he was forced to exercise the most rigid 
economy. 

I didn’t smoke much. I didn’t drink because I didn’t want it, 
and any little oddments one could command went to keep the 
home going. When I had finished a warp and received my wages 
for it, all of it went into the wife’s apron. She would allocate so 
much for this and so much for that, and give me ls. or 9d. or 6d. 
as the case may be. Sometimes, when Thursday came, she would 
have spent right up, and many a time 4d. of my spending money 
would be given back to her to buy Friday’s dinner with. 

Politics attracted him at an early age, and the whole of his 
adult life has been a series of fights for the under-dog. He was 
one of the founder members of the Independent Labour Party, 
but to-day has as little use for that organisation as the Prime 
Minister himself. Three or four years ago, he admits, the I.L.P. 
was “a big power.” Its usefulness will return when its 
members cease to include in their mission ‘‘ debatable topics 
like birth control, sex complexities and things that are extraneous 
to a political Labour Party whose prime function is to teach, 
preach and develop Socialism and not overwhelm the movement 
with fanciful fads that are distracting and in many cases 
nauseating to refined minds and ordinary decent family 
traditions.” 

It is not, perhaps, surprising that such a man should have 
scant sympathy with Russian Bolshevism. In 1920 he visited 
Russia as one of the official delegates of the Labour Party and 
Trades Union Congress. He was summoned to the Kremlin by 
Lenin, and his account of the interview that took place is 
characteristic of both parties concerned : 

‘*Good afternoon, Comrade Turner,’”’ he greeted me, speaking 
slowly, and smiling a little. ‘‘I am glad to see you. Tell me, 
what do you and your friends think of Russia?” .. . 

I told him I thought Russia was slowly convalescing, just like 
a human being after a serious illness. 

‘Say ‘ operation’ rather,” he said quickly. 

I shrugged my shoulders, and he must have sensed my feelings. 
‘You don’t agree with our methods? ” he asked. 


It was a ticklish moment, but I’m from Yorkshire, and said : 
be honest, I do not.” 


“ To 


This rugged and fearless independence has marked every stage 
of Mr. Turner’s honourable career. His book is the record of 
a life devoted to high ends and noble ideals. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Josephine. By R. McNair Witson. Eyre and Spottiswoode. 15s. 


The police bulletin that announced the death of Josephine to 
Louis XVIII. ended: ‘‘ Extremely unhappy during her husband’s 
reign, she sought refuge from his roughness and neglect in the study 
of botany.” This expresses the view generally current during the 


nineteenth century. With more reason we now regard her as an 
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THE WOMAN 
ARNOLD BENNETT.— OF ANDROS RALPH STRAUS.— 


“The whole thing is “ A cameo of the most 


beautifully done.” 6s. net. delicate beauty.” 


ECONOMIC ASPECTS OF SOVEREIGNTY 





R. G. HAWTREY. Qs. net. 


‘*Socialists should see that this remarkable little book is in every public library. 
Mr. Hawtrey is one of the half-dozen most eminent English economists.’—New Leader. 


LEGAL HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM 





R. Y. HEDGES, LL.M., and ALLAN WINTERBOTTOM, LL.M. 
7s. 6d. net. 


= 
= 
A History of the Law relating to Trade Unions, together with an interpretation based on cases. = 
= 
= 
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AIR POWER FROUDE THE DOMINIONS 


THE CiTIEs CARLYLE | AN? DIPLOMACY 


By WALDC H. DUNN By A. GORDON DEWEY 
15s. net. 2 Vols. 45s. net. 


By J. M. SPAIGHT 
15s. net. 


“The result of the study is in fact “Should be read by everyone in- 
a complete vindication of Froude." terested in the fate of the British 


A treatise on Air Bombardment. —Sunday Times. Empire.” —Prof W. Alison Phillips. 











SOURCE BOOK OF RECENT REVELATIONS OF 
CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY EUROPEAN DIPLOMACY 


from 1660 


By cc. OSWALD DYKES, K.C. 
2s. 


By G. P. GOOCH, D.Litt. 
7s. 6d. net. 
FouRTH IMPRESSION. 


‘One of those books which the serious student would starve With a supplementary chapter on the Revelations of 
himself for a week to obtain.’’—Liverpool Post. 1928-29. 
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8s. 6d. net. 15s. net. 
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2s. net. 
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adventuress who failed to maintain her position. She was greedy, 
cunning and stupid, too stupid to take full advantage of Napoleon’s 
infatuation. If she had had the intelligence to learn to write convincing 
love-letters it is very probable that her divorce would never have 
taken place. This view of Josephine is held by Dr. McNair Wilson, 
but it is hard to see that his account adds anything to our knowledge. 
Many chapters, for example, are almost entirely composed of letters 
transcribed from Mr. H. J. Hall’s Napoleon’s Letters to Josephine. 
The quality of his style and of his historical sense may be judged 
from his comments on Danton: ‘“ Ugly faces listened to Danton, 
who possessed the ugliest face of them all. Pock-marked, coarse- 
featured, big of brow, bigger of mouth, this thuggish apostle preached 
the gospel of liberty according to thieves and vagabonds.” 


The Evolution of Modern Marriage: A Sociology of Sexual Relations. 
By F. Mituier-Lyer. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Miiller-Lyer’s Phasen der Liebe, of which this is the first English 
translation, was published as long ago as 1913, a second German 
edition appearing in 1917 after the author’s death. In spite of the 
delay the translation is welcome, for, although the work in no respect 
supersedes Westermarck’s great history of marriage, it is interesting 
on account of its speculations with regard to the sexual life led by man’s 
pre-human ancestors, and its interpretation of marriage as it has 
developed under the stress of changing economic and social conditions. 
Miiller-Lyer is at his best when he deals with the transformation of the 
love emotion, as the three motives for marriage, love, desire for children, 
and economic advantages, vary in intensity. Among primitives he 
puts these motives in the following order: economy, children, love ; 
among civilised peoples, during what he calls the family epoch, children 
come first, then economy, and love as before; in marriage as now 
favoured he holds that love comes first, then children, and lastly 
economy. This systematisation is a little too neat, and although 
Miiller-Lyer recognises that there has been no sharp division between 
the three epochs, he is always too ready to assume that what he calls 
romantic love is absent when the nominal form of marriage is primitive 
** purchase,” or the civilised mariage de convenance. It is interesting 
to note that Miiller-Lyer was an optimist with regard to the future of 
marriage, which he believed was now entering on its most admirable 
phase. His weakest point is his low estimate of love among primitives, 
which is due, no doubt, to a too literal interpretation of his authorities, 
and to ignorance of the results of such methods of field-research as 
those adopted by Professor Malinowski, Capt. Rattray and others. 


Memoirs of Travel, Sport, and Natural History. 
E.wes, F.R.S. Benn. 21s. 

The late Henry John Elwes of Colesborne—whose great work on the 
trees of Great Britain, written in collaboration with Mr. Augustine 
Henry and privately printed, became a classic within his lifetime- 
lived a full, varied and a very active life. His interests were many 
and his love of sport and natural history led him to travel in many 
lands. At home farming and gardening, and, of course, the collation 
and distribution of his collections, zoological and botanical, occupied 
his time, and he has much to say of the trend of agriculture in this 
country. It is, however, as a record of travel that these memoirs, 
admirably arranged and edited by Mr. Edward G. Hawke, make their 
principal appeal. Elwes at various times visited India, Asia Minor, 
Central Asia, Malaya, Java, Nepal, Tibet, Formosa, Canada, the 
United States, Mexico and Chile ; and mingled with the accounts of the 
flora and fauna of these countries, we have stories of days after tiger, 
elephant, ovis ammon, etc. Of all the hunting in which he had 
engaged Elwes himself esteemed bear and elk hunting with dogs in 
Norway the most skilful. Interspersed with these records, we have 
many a shrewd sidelight on the people he met, and a particularly 
vivid picture of the ** blood-feud ” people of the Alleghanies. ; 


By Henry Joun 


Forest Life and Adventures in the Malay Archipelago. 
Myéperc. Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Dr. Mjdberg, though he frequently leaves his subject too abruptly and 
his reader in a state of dissatisfaction, writes well on the birds and beasts 
of the Archipelago. He calls attention to the serow, or goat-antelope, 
as a strong claimant to the mantle of the unicorn. He is one of the 
only two white men to have seen a living specimen of this animal, 
the most timid mammal on earth. Among the Malayan fauna the 
Doctor has many remarkable species to describe, which he does simply 
and in short sentences, resisting almost every temptation to indulge 
in graphic description. This is a pity; a book in which the only 
imagination shown takes the form of mild humour, howsoever 
interesting it may be in itself, tends to leave no lasting impressions in 
the mind of the reader. The early travellers, returning with their 
highly-coloured tales of fabulous beasts and inconceivable native 


customs, had something to teach the majority of their present-day 
successors, 


By Dr. Eric 


Retrospections of Dorothea Herbert, 


1789-1806. 
7s. 6d. 


Gerald Howe. 

This is the second volume of the delicious autobiography, hitherto 
unpublished, of a most vivid and fascinating personality, and it is 
much to say that it does not fall short of the first.  Dorothea’s 
flirtatious affair with the too lovely, faithless John Roe is the main 
thread, and all her meetings with her Dear Swain, whose Wit was 
fine, delicate and redundant [sic], are faithfully described with their 
resultant joy or grief. The young man, who though sometimes 
repulsive may have deserved more pity than he got, ultimately shatters 
all hope by his “ contemptible nuptials”; the pleasing Delirium is 
ended. The background of social and political life in the disturbed 
times of the age is sketched with humour, and trusty Beaux and 
young ladies in high Dudgeons flit through the pages. Such scenes 


as the unexpected visit of the Herberts to the Roes, and the death of 
Dorothea’s Urother, whose last moments were ‘ dreadfully Interesting,”’ 
remain in the memory. 


About Motoring 
THE TRIUMPH SEVEN 


TT: very small cars, of which the Austin Seven, the Triumph 
Super Seven, Morris Minor and the Singer Junior are 
the most notable quartet, have already won a warm 
place in the affections of the motoring public, and they completely 
deserve this regard. Their main sales are to novices for a first 

car, to women for permanent use, and to ex-motor-cyclists in 
process of graduating upwards from heavy sidecars. But there 
is actually no reason at all why a logical man should not prefer 

them to a bigger and more expensive form of transport, as their 
intrinsic defects are few and insignificant. They do not, indeed, 
furnish comfortable seating capacity for four large people, and are 
always rather short of head-room for persons of normal stature. 

But a quartet of 11-stone passengers can be perfectly at home 
in one of them during a long day’s driving, whereas slim women 

and children require nothing more capacious. On really bad 
roads these small cars bounce about in somewhat lively fashion, 

but they will ride pot-holes as well as any other car provided their 
speed is suited to the going. In durability they need never fear 
comparison with any low-priced vehicle; the Austin, as the 
oldest of the quartet, has proved its stamina repeatedly over 

a long term of years, and the other two are probably quite as 

tough. Their road performance is literally astonishing. The 

Triumph is easily capable of 50 m.p.h. on top gear, even when it 
is carrying a fully occupied saloon body. It possesses a trifle 
more doggedness than either of its rivals, and combines with 
its relish for high engine speeds (50 m.p.h. = over 4,000 revolu- 
tions per minute) a knack of continuing to tug smoothly up 
gradients at low engine speed. The running costs are absurdly 
low, for the £8 Treasury tax is accompanied by cheap insurance, 
low tyre costs, extreme fuel economy, low costs of spare parts, 
and so on. As the chassis weighs between 8 and 9 cewt. and the 
brake-horse-power on test is never less than 22, a lively road 
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LINCOLN 


by Emil Ludwig 


544 pp. — Iltustrated — 215. net 


‘ brilliant? — The Times 
‘masterly’ —Evening Standard 
‘a delight’—The Star 
‘ fascinating’—Herald 
‘vwwid and true’—Daily News 


N.B. The illustration above is by William Kermode, whose illustrations to THE SPECIALIST (3s. 6d. 
net), pust published, together with the text, “can be recommended as a cure for the blues.”’—Yorkshire Herald. 


D. H. LAWRENCE has written “one of the profoundest yet 


clearest essays on melancholy that has been written these twenty years ” 
—says William Bolitho of Lawrence’s Introduction to EDWARD DAHL- 
BERG’S “Bottom Dogs.” “This preface by Lawrence,” he continues, ‘‘must 


go on the list of what the dauntless little band that follows all the good of 
the times ‘has to read’.” 


BOTTOM DOGS by Edward Dahlberg, with the Introduction 


by D. H. Lawrence (4th Impression), is available at all booksellers and 
libraries. 7s. 6d. net 


FLOOD By Robert Neumann 416 pp. Lge. Crown 8vo 7s. 6d. net 


“A permanent ‘close-up’ of panic. . . . .There could hardly be anything more 
squalid than this world of fashionable brothels, male prostitutes and gran- 
diose exploitation lit up by the mad panics of post-war Austrian finance 
and inflation . . . undeniably powerful. Each character is stamped 
brutally upon the brain and the story writhes with repulsive life before 
the eyes.’ Spectator 


CONFESSIONS OF ZENO by Italo Svevo ros. 6d. net 


‘A very remarkable book. I recommend it.”—ARNOLD BENNETT (Even- 
ing Standard). ‘I wondered whether this surprising author could keep it up. 
He does magnificently.”—New Statesman. “Perhaps the most important 
intellectual exercise in the novel form since ‘Ulysses’ .. . one of the most 
notable achievements of the present transition.”’—HAYTER-PRESTON 
(Sunday Referee). “By a very long way the most interesting novel published 
this year, and by a long way more interesting than any published last 
year.” —Nation 





Pournam 24. Bedford Street, London, W.C.2 
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performance is automatic. I believe that the original Morris 
car weighed a little more, and that its engine was passed out of 
the White and Poppe works as soon as it registered 17 b.h.p. 
These tiny cars are naturally very easy to drive, except that the 
clutch calls for rather more delicate operation than those which 
are backed by larger engines. In heavy traffic or over really 
difficult roads a Triumph Super Seven cannot be left behind 
by the most powerful cars. 


* * % 


I am often asked whether these baby cars are not more tiring 
to drive over long distances than a bigger vehicle. The correct 
answer probably is, ‘‘ In England, no: on the Continent, yes!” 
The 500 miles which separate the Channel ports from Geneva are 
mostly straight, but by no means always smooth; and on such 
a trip a driver naturally sighs for a really fast car equipped with 
super suspension. Give him such a car, and he can average 
50 m.p.h. for the entire distance if he so elects; and if he is 
familiar with the dull plains of Central France he will so elect. 
But in England an average speed of 30 m.p.h. represents hard 
driving. The baby cars can achieve this average with ease. 
Our roads are so good that the bounciness of their suspension is 
barely noticeable. Their engines are as quiet and pleasant as 
their bigger sisters. It is, in fact, a species of extravagance to 
buy any larger car, unless the avoirdupois of the crew makes 
better seating capacity necessary. A fastidious owner can 
thoroughly enjoy a trip from London to Glasgow or Land’s End, 
either as passenger or at the wheel; and if he is the sort of person 
who enjoys four or five hundred miles in the compass of a single 
day, he may just as well do it on a baby as on a leviathan. There 
is no real reason, apart from pride and ‘* appearances,’ why 
any British driver should buy anything bigger, unless both he 
and his wife are what Mr. Austin Reed would describe as “ out ” 
sizes. 

* a * 

The Triumph sales manager knows his job, and gives a wider 
choice of coachwork than any other expert in this sphere. This 
complicates the factory organisation, but is an asset to the 
buyer. Sir Herbert Austin has always offered a very limited 
choice of coachwork, with the result that his customers often 
buy their bodies from outside firms, and Austin thereby loses 
a certain profit. Moreover, the Triumph Co. are a little extra- 
vagant about coachwork. The eleven patterns which they list 


include some saloons which may certainly be described as 
luxurious, and which might almost be termed bizarre. This is 
sound psychology. I remarked at the outset that a high 
percentage of the baby cars sell to women, and a woman’s eye 
is always taken by coachwork. The internal fittings are excep- 
tionally numerous and expensive. A typical Triumph model 
has two doors of good width; its front seats tip up to allow 
access to the stern sheets, and they are also adjustable, so that 
a tall passenger can obtain leg-room at the expense of the person 
behind him. The cushions are all pneumatic, including the rear 
squab. The facia board is tilted to a perfect angle, and has 
a cubby hole at both ends to take the knick-knacks without 
which no woman can leave home. Ventilation is especially 
essential in crowded quarters; and this car has a windscreen 
which opens wide, scuttle ventilators, roof ventilator, and four 
glass windows, each of the bisected sliding type, so that fresh air 
can always be provided without admitting draughts or rain. 


* * * 


The mechanism is well adapted for feminine ownership. The 
engine can be top-overhauled by a woman within the hour, as 
the detachable head is light and manageable. There are only 
six greasing points on the chassis. The tappet and brake adjust- 
ments are accessible. enough, and the various oil sumps have 
excellent level and drain plugs. Dynamo and fan drives are 
easily reset, but the contact-breaker of the magneto is less easily 
verified. Altogether, the Triumph Super Seven takes rank as 
a very pleasant, economical and comfortable little car with a 
really excellent road performance. Properly maintained, it 
should serve its owner well over a good term of years, as the 
material and workmanship are of a high class. 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HE feeling is growing in financial circles that present rates 

! are as low as we are likely to see for some time to come. 
This is a reversal of previous opinion. The renewed 
speculative activity in New York is causing some slight perturba- 
tion in this respect, but it would have to go a good deal further 
before we had anything approaching a repetition of last autumn. 
Incidentally, it may be remarked that there is no all-round rise 
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AUTOMATIC 
GRAY'S 


SOLVES THE WORLD'S BIGGEST 
HOUSEKEEPING PROBLEM | 


Yes, it is quite true—a 1930 Super-Automatic 
Kelvinator for only five pounds down! You have 
never seen anything so wonderful as this electric 
larder which automatically produces three service- 
able temperatures in one gleaming white cabinet. 
Only five pounds down! And THEN? Food 
of country freshness all the year round .. . Sparkling 
ice cubes . . Summer drinks . . Frozen delicacies and 


desserts .. and economy in food, time, labour, money, 
HEALTH ! 


Write for literature to address below. 


KELVINATOR 


LECTRICAL REFRIGERATION 
pes ROAD LONDON WC! 
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fo} EGYPTIAN PORTRAIT Ki 
ry C. W. Grundy 
Ee A first novel of great topical interest.7 
i “Gives evidence of intimate acquaintance with 
mem Egypt. A fine, sincere study.” —Referee. 7s. 6d. net. 
—— 4 
4 
aC DIXON’S CUBS 
John C. Moore 
* 
a “* A tale of the countryside, fresh and vigorous 


and joyful. I can heartily recommend this most 
entertaining novel.”—RatrH Straus in the 
Sunday Times. 7s. 6d. net. 










MATAR AOI 


MICHAEL ANGELO 
wv Dmitri Merezhkovsky 
sf “ With such vividness and understanding is 
the personality of the man portayed that his 
genius stands out in its true perspective.” —Srar. 





With two other sketches. 7s. 6d. net. 
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ac Sixty Personal Narratives: 425 pages: 6s. net. hs 4 
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Tv: “ This delightful book takes you inside the Are 
A nest and gives you a true bird’s eye view.” wb 
Hd Daily Herald. Ae 
“~ With 20 full-page wood engravings by the ‘nm 
> author. 7s. 6d. net. @, Prospectus. ) ar 
‘Ja > 
co FISHING BOATS AND 7 7 
a FISHER FOLK 2 
ON THE EAST COAST OF SCOTLAND eg 
7. Peter F. Anson i“ 
A book of unique interest, describing in detail We 5 
mi the fishing craft and methods from Berwick- % 
~*~ on-Tweed to the Pentland Firth. With over at 
Eee 100 illustrations (two in colour) by the author. ue) 
‘Fa 12s. 6d. net. @, Prospectus. a) 
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Sy An Invaluable New Edition “a 
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f GARDENING “4 
4s By Water P. Wricur. A 
Ee Entirely revised. 500 pages: over 200,000 I 
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ROLAND DORGELES 
Author of ‘Les Croix de Bois’ 


The Cabaret 
up the Line 


Translated from the French by Brian Lunn 
and Alan Duncan. 7s. 6d. net. 


Roland Dorgelés, one of the most famous French 
writers of the younger generation, here recreates the 
War from the French angle with all the pathos, 
humour, tragedy and comedy of day-to-day existence. 
We have had few translations of French War 
Books. Here the poilu is brought to life again. 





ANDRE MAUROIS 


Ariel 


The Silence of 
Colonel Bramble 


are now available in The Week-end Library 
at 3s. 6d. net each. 
Send for complete list of titles in this Library. 











Two New Books for the Art Student. 


How to Draw 
in Lead Pencil 


By JASPER SALWEY, A.R.1.B.A. 


With 37 original reproductions by the 
Author. 5s. net. 


Simple instruction in how to develop the use of the 

lead pencil from everyday use to drawing pictures. 

Mr. Salwey shows that this art is not beyond the 

reach of anyone who sets out to make a serious 
attempt to learn it. 


How to Make 
Etchings 


By JOHN J. BARRY 
Illustrated. 


Written and arranged by a practical etcher, this 
book describes the principal processes of etching and 
drypoint. 





5S. et. 








JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET, W.1. 
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Letters from 
Mary Goodbody 


Advice to 


My dear Janet, 
What a tale of woe! Indigestion and the 
“ middle-aged spread”! Well, I can’t resist such 


Janet 


an appeal, so I’m going to give you a piece of 


advice for which you'll always thank me. 

It’s simply this. Have a toast-rack of Vita-Weat 
put on the table at every meal instead of ordinary 
bread or toast. You know the stuff | mean—it’s 
that delightful crispbread of Peek Freans’. Dr. 
Jones put me on to it, because he said it was free 
from “unconverted starch.” Anyhow, I’ve found it 
most digestible, and for the past two years I’ve 


felt a “new woman” 


altogether. 

Vita-Weat will also solve your other problem at 
the same time, because although it’s very sustaining 
it’s not at all fattening. You're right to want to 
keep slim, and what I’ve been telling you is the 
healthy way to do it.... 


Vita-Weat 


THE BRITISH CRISPBREAD 
Cartons at 1/6 and 10d. Packets at 6d. and 2d, 
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in American stocks, the big price movements having been 
confined to very few shares, and these notably in the public 
utilities section. The Southern Railway £3,000,000 5 per cent, 
Redeemable Guaranteed Preference Stock offered at 984 was 
over-subscribed, and the Birmingham £5,000,000 5 per cent, 
Loan offered at 100}, after opening at a slight discount, has 
been dealt in largely at a small premium, averaging about one- 
eighth. Further municipal loans are coming along and are of the 
5 per cent. type, the issue price being presumably par. One 
would have thought that the time had arrived to bring out a 
44 per cent. loan at a reasonable discount which, while costing 
the borrower rather less, would leave more scope for capital 
appreciation. 
* * * 


The Malayan Tin Dredging group has gracefully withdrawn 
the proposals referred to in these notes last week which, if 
earried, would have resulted in the Articles of Association 
providing that the directorate and management should always 
be British. They state that certain influential foreign interests 
have given them assurances that they will not seek control of 
the company or to disturb the management. The word “ foreign ” 
covers quite an extensive area, but as the incident is closed in 
a satisfactory fashion, one need not scrutinise too closely the 
reasons given. Certainly, shareholders in the group in question 
have no cause to be dissatisfied with its management in the past, 
and Malayan Tin Dredging shares have frequently been recom- 
mended by me. I notice that the proxy forms which Rolls- 
Royce, Ltd., asks its shareholders to sign, include a declaration 
that the shares held are the property of British subjects, ‘* and 
that no alien has any interest direct or indirect therein.” Rolls- 
Royce, Ltd., owns the share capital of a company manufacturing 
the famous car in the United States; it would look funny if 
America were to embark upon retaliatory measures, and it is 
with this sort of thing in mind that opinion in the City is opposed 
to further restrictive measures being taken in this direction. 

* * * 

In January, 1929, it was pointed out in these notes that 
Australia presented a paradox, for the more extravagantly her 
population lived the more security she appeared to offer as the 
basis for fresh borrowing, because each loan raised in this country 
resulted in the importation of luxuries, the high duties on which 
increased the national revenue. I was taken to task from official 
quarters for this and similar warnings, but at last the bubble 
has burst and we have the extraordinary spectacle of a modern 
Government prohibiting the importation of many luxuries and 
rationing the consumption of others. Certainly it was time 
something was done, and he would be a bold man who asserted 
that we shall never have to do anything of a similar nature over 
here. Strange stories reach London concerning the difficulties 
encountered by Australians who desire to pay their debts to 
merchants here. I am assured that in many cases it is absolutely 
impossible for the debtors to secure remittances on England. 
One reader writes me that a customer of his in Australia bought 
up as many British postal orders as he could get, paying a 
handsome premium for them. It is gratifying, however, that 
the present Australian Government has grasped the nettle, and 
it is cheering news that New York is again taking some 
Australian municipal or semi-municipal loans; New York can 
afford them, and London can spare them. My recommendations 
are not invariably justified by the event, but certainly no reader 
who acts upon them is the holder of Australian stocks. 


7 cd * 


The monetary straits of some countries lead to queer happenings. 
A foreign banker assures me that some Polish importers are 
making money by buying manufactures from this country and 
selling them immediately at a loss. They get three months’ 
credit from the suppliers, and by lending out the proceeds of an 
immediate sale at 20 per cent. or more, they make a good profit 
on this devious way of securing credit. The Council of Foreign 
Bondholders has issued its fifty-sixth annual report which, as 
usual, makes interesting reading. The two leaders in default 
are Russia and the United States of America, the latter being 
represented by the Southern States. Russia’s indebtedness is 
placed at £1,746,274,182, plus arrears of interest amounting to 
£992,000,000. The original debt of the Southern States of the 
U.S.A. was a little over £15,000,000, but interest at 6 per cent. 
per annum for the fifty-seven years that have elapsed since 
repudiation amounts to over £51,000,000, which is equal to 
about two years’ instalments on our own debt to America, with 
which Mr. Baldwin so hastily and disastrously landed us. The 
Council of Foreign Bondholders has issued a special pamphlet 
dealing with the Debts of the State of Mississippi, which, 
contrary to the general idea, were not repudiated as a result of 
the Civil War, but before the outbreak of that conflict. Amyone 


interested in the subject can obtain a copy of this pamphlet 


post free on application to the Council of Foreign Bondholders, 
17 Moorgate, E.C. 2. 


A. Emin DAVIES. 














